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JuST A WORD 


These days are not very favorable for 
war prophets, and even more unfriend- 
ly to other kinds, but the influence of 
the great thinkers of our present-day 
world is still to be reckoned with as an 
undercurrent in the life of the nations. 
Dr. Slosson, who has introduced Inde- 
pendent readers to most of the Twelve 
Major Prophets of Today, as he calls 
them, has studied the work of F. C. S. 
Schiller and Gilbert K. Chesterton in 
two illuminating articles which he en- 
titles “A British Pragmatist” and “The 
Poet Chesterton.” They will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 

















Mr. Purinton believes that the fac- 
tory is a great undeveloped educational 
storehouse, and that factory problems 
offer considerable help in solving per- 
sonal and home problems. In “Every- 
man’s Workshop,” which will be pub- 
lished in the October Efficiency number, 
he considers the factory-builder’s and 
factory-manager’s tasks from the effi- 
ciency viewpoint. 





Then we have a helpful article about 
poetry—or at least about vers libre— 
from Professor John W. Cunliffe, Asso- 
ciate Director of the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism. Whether you 
are on the fence about the “new poetry” 
or not—but who can keep his balance 
in discussing vers libre?—you will be 
interested in this even-handed discus- 
sion of a much-debated subject. 








OLD WORLD FRAGMENTS 


In the Military Academy, founded in 
Petrograd by the “Russian” Minister, and 
Field Marshal Burkhard von Muennich 
(1683-1767) ), the study of Russian his- 
tory was completely eliminated from the 
program “as being superfluous.” 

Of the total annual production of about 

,000,000,000 hundredweight of coal, Ger- 
many’s quota is 5,600,000,000. Two of her 
principal coalfields contain a reserve suf- 
ficient for eight centuries at the present 
rate of consumption. 


Simon Moenby Bethmann (1768-1826), 
a Jewish ancestor of the German Chancel- 
lor, Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, was 
one of the greatest bankers and philan- 
thropists of Frankfurt-on-the-Main. Em- 
peror Francis I of Austria raised him to 
the ranks of nobility. When. October 31st, 
1813, Napoleon occu,icd Bethmann’s villa, 
its owner prevailed upon the French em- 
peror to save his native city. When the 
Jews of Frankfurt founded the “Philan- 





threpin” in 1804, Bethmann not only do- 
nated to this first Jewish industrial school 
a large sum, but made active propaganda 
for it among his rich and influential Chris- 
tian acquaintances. 

Our continent has, according to the Lit- 
erary Journal, 18,000 libraries with a total 
of 75,000,000 volumes. Two thousand, eight 
hundred and forty-nine have more than 
5000 volumes ; 5453 own 1000 to 5000. The 
city richest in libraries is New York with 
214 libraries, totaling seven and a half 
millions of volumes. 

The well known German commercial 
agency of Schimmelpfeng, which was in 
receipt of a subvention from the German 
Chamber of Commerce, had the courage 
to establish one of its branches in the very 
heart of Paris, forwarding to Berlin every 
month tabulated information respecting 
the solvency, debts and assets of every 
firm in France. 

Nothing better illuminates the progress 
of the women’s emancipation movement 
than the fact that the Turkish Govern- 
ment, in spite of the war, has found the 
leisure and money (annual subvention of 
$12,000) to establish at Pera (Constanti- 
nople) the first*genuinely Turkish theater, 
admitting women to its matinees. Of 
course the regular evening performances 
are for gentlemen only. 


Nobody will any longer have the right 
to reproach the German Government with 
ill treatment of its Russian prisoners. The 
general staff went so far as to authorize 
the publication of a new magazine in the 
Russian language (Russkij Vjestnik— 
Russian Messenger) in order to keep the 
Russian prisoners in Germany well in- 
formed about the current war news and 
= economic conditions of Poland and 

ussia. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


G. STanteEy Hari—Music makes the 
world tinglingly real. 

THEODORE DREISER—A literary reign of 
terror is being attempted. 

Davip BELAsco—I do not believe in har- 
rowing audiences unnecessarily. 

Tuomas A. Epison—This man Wilson 
has had a mighty hard time of it. 

PreTeER NEWELL—Some of my best work 
_ been done when I had a baby on my 
ap. 

CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM— 
Ee common soldier is a human being as 

am. 

HaAtIn-Jou-hkia—Every Chinese states- 
man must be a poet or man of letters of 
some sort. 

CHARLES M. ScitwAB—One soon wearies 
of riding about for pleasure in private 
yachts and private cars. 

SEcRETARY DANIELS—It is the easiest 
thing in the world for an executive so to 
act as to plunge his country into war. 

Mrs. CuarLes E. Hucnes—Every man 
who succeeds in life kas a wife who thinks 
he is the greatest man iu ihe world. 


Lorp NorTHciirFFE—England will not 
make peace until she has taken William 
prisoner and brought him to England. 

ADMIRAL DEwEY—Our ships are as good 
as any, our officers are as good as any and 
our enlisted men are the finest in the world. 

SociaList CANDIDATE BENSON—What 
do you care if the national wealth has in- 
creased forty-one billions since Mr. Wilson 
became President? Have you any of the 
billions? 

CHARLES WARREN F'AIRBANKS—To be 
chosen as the candidate of the Republican 
party for the vice-presidency is a distinc- 
tion which any patriotic American may 
well covet. 


Count HERMANN KEyYSERLING—AIl the 
contending nations are playing with the 
same ideals, like tennis-players with the 
same set of balls, and all have in reality 
a scope altogether independent of the 
ideal ; they just want to win. 
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Range extenders! It’s the plus- 
power of Twin-six motors that make 
Packard limousines all-purpose cars 






















Freed—from the confines 
of city pavements. 


Liberated—for service on 
rough country highways and 
byways. 


The open road holds no 
more difficulties for Packard 
limousines than for any tour- 
ing car. 


Wherever the urge may 
lead, go now in comfort, with 
distinction—sheltered from 
wind and storm and dust. 


Ask the man 











It’s a great motor—this 
Twin-six of ours—that makes 
this luxurious, far-range travel 
possible. 


Time has tested it and proved 


it amore wonderful motor than — 
_ even our hopes had anticipated 


—more powerful—economical 
of gasoline—silent—agile. 


Packard limousines—always 
leaders in style and elegance 
—are now doubly useful— 
for you. Why not let us 
demonstrate? Write Detroit. 


who owns one 
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THE PARADOX OF GREECE 


HE world has never known whether to 

laugh or to weep over the Balkans. Conse- 

quently it has done both. The half dozen 

little mountain states with their petty poli- 
tics and strange customs have served as the set- 
ting for comic operas and wild romances, for Merry 
Widows and Chocolate Soldiers, and the heroes of Zenda, 
Graustark and Ruritania. But, on the other hand, the 
world has been shocked at the atrocities arising from 
their fierce and racial religious feuds. These puppet 
principalities, which the Great Powers set up and in- 
tended to control by pulling the wires, proved to have a 
life and will of their own. The princes made themselves 
kings and the artificial states developed national pride 
of the intensest sort and conflicting ambitions that have 
brought many wars upon Europe, including this last 
and greatest. 

The situation in Greece presents in their extreme 
form both the absurd and the tragical elements charac- 
teristic of Balkan embroglios. This is the crucial point 
of the Great War and the action of one or two men in 
Athens will determine, if not the issue, at least the 
shortening or the lengthening of the conflict, and con- 
sequently the fate of millions of human beings. But, dis- 
regarding for the moment its serious aspects, a more 
amusing mixup cannot be imagined. We see a king giv- 
ing away to his worst enemies territory that he wrested 
from them by war three years ago, and an ex-prime 
minister organizing mutiny in the army in order to 
force his king to lead the army against a country with 
whose aid he had doubled the size of the kingdom. 
Greece is nominally neutral and theoretically at peace, 
yet the troops of a dozen nationalities are fighting and 
fortifying there. The powers that signed the treaty 
establishing the independence and integrity of Greece 
are now making themselves quite at home and running 
things to suit themselves. Three years ago Russia was 
trying hard to make Greece let Bulgaria have the port 
of Kavala. The King of Greece refused and went to war 
with Bulgaria in order to get Kavala. Two years ago 
Premier Venizelos was willing to cede Kavala to Bul- 
garia in exchange for territory in Asia Minor, but the 
King refused and dismissed Venizelos from office. Now 
the King has tacitly consented to the occupation of Ka- 
vala by the Bulgars without any compensation, and 
Venizelos is in’ rebellion because he wants the Greeks to 
fight for Kavala, and Russian troops have been sent to 
Greece to regain Kavala for the Greeks. The Greek gar- 


rison of Kavala has been taken off into Germany; kid- 
napped, claims Venizelos, and he wants to send an army 
to their rescue. But from Germany we hear that the 
Greek troops were taken into the interior at their own 
request because they did not want to fight Germany, and 
that they were received at Géritz as honored guests 
with brass bands and flowers and a personal message 
from the Kaiser. 

The island of Cyprus, which Turkey turned over to 
England in 1878 to induce England to prevent the Rus- 
sians from getting Constantinople, was last year offered 
by England to Greece to induce her to aid in giving Con- 
stantinople to the Russians. Venizelos was anxious to 
take it, but King Constantine refused because he said 
the Gallipoli campaign was bound to be a failure. He 
was right, as it proved, from a military standpoint, but 
it might have been better for him to have joined in the 
ill-fated Gallipoli expedition, for he is likely to have to 
join the Allies after all, and will not get Cyprus as a 
reward. Meanwhile the Cypriotes are discontented, be- 
cause they are as anxious to join Greece as were the 
Cretans, and they see less chance of it, now that they 
form part of the British Empire, than when they were 
nominally under Turkish sovereignty. 

Last and strangest of all, we see Venizelos, the Cre- 
tan, slipping away by night to his native island to en- 
gage again in the business with which his career began, 
that is, insurgency. Four times he has started a rebellion 
in Crete and four times he has involved Greece in war, 
if we count the present war. The first war was fought 
in 1897 against Turkey for the acquisition of Crete. 
Constantine, then Crown Prince, made an ignominious 
failure as a military leader, and only the intervention 
of the powers saved Greece from conquest by the Turks. 
In the second war against Turkey in 1912 Constantine, 
with the aid of the Serbs, Montenegrins and Bulgars, 
conquered Macedonia, but the Balkan League—Venize- 
los’s great diplomatic achievement—fell apart when it 
came to the division of the spoils, and in the ensuing 
war Greece, Turkey, Serbia and Montenegro fought 
against Bulgaria. In the present war, which Venizelos is 
determined Constantine shall enter, Bulgaria and Tur- 
key are fighting together against Rumania, Serbia and 
Montenegro. Italy, which in 1913 thwarted the ambition 
of Serbia for an Adriatic port and threatened Greece 
with war over Albania, has now sent an army to Sa- 


lonica to force Greece, willy-nilly, to go to the rescue of 
Serbia. 
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Twenty years ago French and British troops were 
landed in Crete to overthrow Venizelos because he had 
declared for the King of the Greeks. Now Venizelos is 
back in Crete to overthrow the authority of the King of 
the Greeks in the interests of the French and British 
who are in possession of Greece, King Constantine is 
now said to be convinced of the necessity of yielding to 
the Allies and joining in the war against Germany, but 
Queen Sophie, being the sister of the Kaiser, is nat- 
urally unconvinced. But if the King should decide to de- 
clare war he must violate the constitution and act 
against parliament, for the Venizelist or pro-Ally party 
was defeated in the recent elections owing to a political 
trick of the King, who allowed Venizelos to mobilize the 
Greek army with a view of joining the Allies and then 
deposed Venizelos from the premiership and dismissed 
his parliament. The Venizelists, holding that it was 
illegal to hold an election during mobilization, refused 
to vote, and so the King got a parliament to suit him— 
tho apparently it does not suit him now. 

But with Allied troops of a dozen nations occupying 
Macedonia and an Allied fleet threatening Athens, con- 
stitutional quibbles do not count. Inter arma leges 
silent. Mars rules and political scheming is of no 
avail. The kingdom of Greece goes, like Alexander’s em- 
pire, “to the strongest.” 


WHICH IS THE PARTY OF PROGRESS ? 


N his second campaign speech, made like the first at 

Shadow Lawn, Mr. Wilson paid a fine tribute to the 
membership of the Progressive party. He was attacking 
the Republican party as the party of the special inter- 
ests, and said: 

You remember that four years ago there was a great 
body of spirited Republicans who said, “This thing is be- 
coming a fraud and a sham. We have been taking care of 
some people, but we have not been taking care of the great 
body of the people. We have not thought about their 
morals, we have not thought about thefr health, we 
have not thought about their rights as human beings, 
and we insist that you put the policy of this party 
in our hands, or we will go off and form a party of our 
own,” and thereupon the great Progressive party sprang 
up—great, not because it turned out to be more numerous 
than the party from which it had seceded, tho it did that, 
but because it had the real red blood of human sympathy 
in its veins and was ready to work for mankind and forget 
the interests of a narrow party. I want to pay my tribute 
of respect to the purposes and intentions of the men who 
formed that group in our politics. 

There are wide differences of opinion as to the mo- 
tives and the impulses which led to the creation of the 
Progressive party. But we believe that the candid his- 
torian of the future will find the central truth of its 
brief career in the fact, so well exprest by Mr. Wilson, 
that “it had the real red blood of human sympathy in 
its veins and was ready to work for mankind.” 

The Progressive party is no more. Where has its 
mantle fallen? 

Mr. Wilson asserts that the heritor of its ideals and 
its human sympathies is the Democracy. On that ground 
he claims for his party the adherence of the young 
voters of the country, representatives of whom were his 
hearers at Shadow Lawn on September 30. He said of 
himself: “I am a progressive. I do not spell it with a 
capital P, but I think my pace is just as fast as those 
who do.” 


There is much in Mr. Wilson’s record as Governor of 


New Jersey and as President to justify this declaration. 
Under Mr. Wilson the Democratic party in his state 
and in the nation has made a splendid record of pro- 
gressive legislation. But in both cases it seems to us clear 
that Mr. Wilson has been better.than his party. He is a 
progressive; but we are not so sure that his party is 
anywhere near so progressive as he. The long-drawn- 
out contests at the Baltimore convention in 1912, which 


resulted in Mr. Wilson’s first nomination, showed the ° 


power of the reactionary forces in the Democratic party, 
just as the reluctance of the Republican convention of 
1916 to accept Mr. Hughes as its candidate revealed the 
strength of the similar elements in the Republican 
party. We do not believe that the leopard spots of reac- 
tion in either party have been much changed by the 
passage of time. 

From the results of the election in Maine and of the 
primary election in New York it appears that more 
Progressives are going to the Republican party than to 
the Democratic. Whether this preponderance will hold 
good thruout the country only the coming election will 
show. 

Mr. Hughes is progressive as well as Mr. Wilson. He 
was as fiercely fought by the bosses of New York as 
was ever Mr. Wilson by the bosses of New Jersey. The 
Republican “old guard” at Chicago was as reluctant to 
accept the one as was the Democratic “old guard” at 
Baltimore the other. Mr. Wilson is wide of the mark in 
assuming that the election of Mr. Hughes means the re- 
turn to power at Washington of the kind of crass reac- 
tionism that created the progressive movement in the 
Republican party. 

In other words, the choice of the voter on November 7 
is not between a progressive administration and a reac- 
tionary administration. A government of special inter- 
ests is as unthinkable under Mr. Hughes as under Mr. 
Wilson. 








PARTNERS IN DISCREDIT 


HE collapsing strike on the New York traction 

lines reflects little credit on either side in the 
controversy. The attempt to bolster up the cause of the 
strikers by a sympathetic strike of all kinds of trades 
thruout the city was a fizzle. It failed for the precise 
reason that will make the traction strike fail in the 
end. The strikers’ case is not strong enough to com- 
mand popular support. It has at its heart the fatal weak- 
ness of a deliberately broken agreement. 

When the first strike was settled in August, the em- 
ployers and the workers on the two surface car sys- 
tems—the New York Railways Company and the Third 
Avenue—signed agreements to submit any future con- 
troversies to arbitration. Now the New York Railways 
is a part of the Interborough system, which also in- 
cludes the subway and elevated lines. The union leaders 
undoubtedly had in mind the extension of their organiza- 
tion to the elevated and subway. But the Interborough 
managers forestalled them. They induced the subway 
and elevated employees in large numbers to join an in- 
dependent union planned by the managers themselves, 
and to sign individual agreements with the company. 
The agreements provided for a wage increase and bound 
the workers not to strike for two years. 

The Amalgamated Union, which had engineered the 
surface lines strike, contended that this action on the 
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part of the Interborough officials was, in fact, if not in 
appearance, a violation of the agreement of August 12. 
This contention the Interborough repudiated in the 
time-honored name of freedom of contract and individ- 
ual liberty. The Amalgamated thereupon called a second 
strike on all the lines of the city. 

This was a clear violation of the agreement of August 
12. The workers on the New York Railways lines had a 
faint shadow of excuse, in that that company is iden- 
tical in control and management with the subway and 
elevated lines. But the workers on the Third Avenue 
had none at all. The Third Avenue has no connection 
whatever with the Interborough. 

So the action of the surface line workers in going 
out a second time was without justification. The agree- 
ment they voluntarily signed should have been kept in 
letter and in spirit. It is no wonder that they could not 
win popular approval for their action. 

But the Interborough managers are far from blame- 
less. In the conferences which led up to the signing of 
the agreement of August 12, the general manager of 
the New York Railways Company, who is also the 
operating manager of the subway and elevated lines, let 
it be distinctly inferred from what he said that the 
Interborough officials would treat the elevated and sub- 
way employees in the same way that the surface lines 
employees were to be treated under the agreement. Mr. 
Shonts, the president of the Interborough, subsequently 
repudiated the assurances given by Mr. Hedley, and de- 
clared that no one but the board of directors could 
bind the Interborough to such a procedure. This is un- 
doubtedly technically true. But to have Mr. Hedley per- 
mit such an impression to persist in the minds of the 
representatives of the workers, and for his superiors 
to repudiate it cavalierly when it served their purpose 
looks a good deal like sharp practise. 

In any case the whole attitude of Mr. Shonts and his 
associates thruout this controversy has been that char- 
acteristic of the dark ages of industrial relations. They 
have shown every indication of a purpose to treat the 
workers in their industry in the spirit of feudalism. 


things by the selection of certain men. Then with the 
direct primary neither bosses nor special] interests can 
stop them, if they care enough. With the old caucus and 
convention system they could be stopped by the sheer 
inertia of the machine. The direct primary will give just 
as much better public officials as the people really want. 
But you cannot make machinery take the place of will 
power. 


SS J 


THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE 


HE trouble with the conference at New London is 
that the two sets of conferees are talking about 
different things. : ; 

Carranza wants the American troops out of Mexico. 
He is apparently interested in nothing else. 

The United States wants American rights respected 
on the border and in Mexico. It sees no reason for dis- 
turbing the status quo until that is assured. 

Carranza wants us to take our soldiers away because 
he says that he can keep order in the border states. 

But Villa, by his spectacular and more or less suc- 
cessful raid on Chihuahua, gives him the lie direct. 

All that we ask is that Carranza shall not only promise 
but perform. 

Until he does so, his demand for the recall of the 
Pershing column is putting the cart before the horse 
with a vengeance. 





MEXICO GIVES US A LEAD 


HE news comes from Mexico City that President 

Carranza has issued a decree abolishing the office 
of Vice-President in the republic of Mexico. The rea- 
son assigned for the constitutional change is that many 
Mexicans resort to intrigue or rebellion to obtain the 
coveted post. If this country should ever decide to abol- 
ish the vice-presidency it would certainly not be for that 
reason. The stability of our republic is not in the least 
endangered by sinister conspiracies of politicians anx- 
ious to win “the second highest office within the gift of 
the nation.” Nor do our Vice-Presidents ever attempt to 


Such conceptions as the partnership between capital and_-Temove by open revolt or secret conspiracy the one man 
labor in industry, and industrial democracy, find no who stands between them and the highest goal-of polit- 


admittance to their minds. 

So both sides in this drawn out controversy have 
little to congratulate themselves upon. The workers did 
their cause serious harm when they wantonly broke their 
agreement. The employers are attempting to impose 
upon their workers and the community the outworn 
oppressive methods of a bygone age. 








AS MUCH AS THE PEOPLE WANT—AND NO 
MORE 


N attempt to put a plank into the New York state 
Republican platform calling for the repeal of the 
direct primary law did not succeed. It would have been 
pure folly if it had. The direct primary has come to 
stay. There is just one thing that ever prevents its 
working well—popular apathy. But there is no ma- 
chinery under heaven that will give good popular gov- 
ernment when the people do not care enough to use the 
machinery. 
The true test of the direct primary comes when the 
people are aroused and eager to accomplish certain 


ical ambition. Mr. Wilson has many worries, but Mr. 
Marshall is hardly one of them. In this respect, at any 
rate, we may be thankful that we are not as others are, 
even these Mexicans. 

But for other and totally different reasons we may 
find Carranza’s constitutional amendment worthy of our 
consideration. The American public is always too willing 
to take a chance that the President will survive his 
term, and is largely indifferent as to who is chosen Vice- 
President. And yet five Presidents have already died in 
office, and any insurance company would rate the occu- 
pation of President “extra-hazardous.” The possibility 
is not slight that our President for a large part of the 
next four years will be Mr. Fairbanks or Mr. Marshall, 
and yet not one voter in a hundred will be influenced by 
the fact. The average Vice-President is a man of worthy 
character and respectable abilities, but one whom no 
convention would dream of nominating for President. 
What is worse, the candidate for Vice-President is usu- 
ally selected from the opposite faction of the party from 
the candidate for President, with a view to party har- 
mony. Therefore, the death of a President often means 
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as great a break in national policy as if a new party had 
come to power. 

If there were no vice-presidency, and under the pres- 
ent constitution there is none after the President or 
Vice-President dies during his term of. office, the Secre- 
tary of State would succeed the President. This would 
at least tend to ensure the continuance of the policy of 
the administration thruout the remainder of the presi- 
dential term, since the Secretary of State is the Presi- 
dent’s own appointee. The Secretary of State is, more- 
over, usually a man of distinction within his party; he 
is almost always a larger man than the Vice-President, 
frequently than the President himself. Among those 
who have held the portfolio of state in various cabinets 
are such leaders as John Jay, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Marshall, James Madison, James Monroe, John Quincy 
Adams, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, 
Edward Everett, W. H. Seward, Hamilton Fish, James 
G. Blaine, Richard Olney, John Hay, Elihu Root, Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, and others of equal distinction. We may 
be glad that some of these men did not succeed to the 
presidency, or even sorry that others on the list did, but 
we cannot deny that, taken as a whole, they form a more 
distinguished and memorable list of statesmen than the 
men who have been Vice-President. Why, then, should 
we not take a hint from Carranza and abolish the vice- 
presidency ? 


THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG TURKEY 


HE news that a body of German professors and 

engineers had been sent to Constantinople to estab- 
lish schools of higher education is of especial interest 
to the United States, because hitherto the support of 
such enterprises has devolved upon Americans. But the 
Kaiser has long been anxious to share the burden, in 
fact to relieve us of it altogether. Some years ago, when 
the Porte was anxious for the development of scientific 
farming in, the Ottoman Empire, an appeal was made 
to the American Government, since it maintains the 
most elaborate system of agricultural colleges in the 
world. Secretary of State Hay took up the matter and 
in codperation with Secretary of Agriculture Wilson 
worked out a plan for such an institution in Constanti- 
nople, to be manned by American experts in agricultural 
training and research. But when the vigilant German 
Ambassador at Washington, Herr von Holleben, heard of 
it he promptly notified Berlin, and the German Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople informed the Sultan that if he 
wanted an agricultural college he must employ German 
professors, for Americans would not be allowed. 

Such a spirit of intolerance is particularly misplaced 
’ in Turkey, where the field is large and the laborers few. 
Robert College and the Constantinople College for Girls 
are doing splendid work in their respective fields, yet 
there is much need for technological institutions such 
as the Germans know so well how to conduct. The ad- 
vent of the ‘Germans would then be welcomed, but for 
the fear that they aim to monopolize the educational 
field in case they retain control of Turkey. 

The prospect is still more gloomy in case the Allies 
are victorious, for Russia has been promised Constanti- 
nople, and Russia is hostile, not only to foreign educa- 
tion, but to education of any sort except that which is 
subservient to state and church. Our missionaries in 


Armenia have been privately informed that their schools 
will be closed when Russia takes over that territory, and 
those who are best acquainted with the situation fear 
that the American colleges in Constantinople will share 
the same fate in case that city is given over to Russia. 
Doubtless some effort would be made by England to 
have such institutions protected by treaty, but this 
would be of little avail unless Russia has changed her 
educational policy, and there is no sign of that so far. 








FROM THE SHOULDER 
OODROW WILSON does not lack the “fighting 
edge.” His reply to the president of the American 
Truth Society, a Mr. O’Leary, is a masterpiece of re- 
buke. 

Mr. O’Leary sent the President an offensive telegram 
charging him with Anglomania and pro-British partial- 
ity. Mr. Wilson’s reply was curt: 

Your telegram received. I would feel deeply mortified 
to have you or anybody like you vote for me. Since you 


have access to many disloyal Americans and I have not, I 
will ask you to convey this message to them. 


We hope that it stung. 


—_—_—— 
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USING THE METRIC SYSTEM 

NE incidental result of the war is that large num- 

bers of manufacturers and workmen in England and 
the United States have for the first time become famil- 
iar with the metric system thru its use in making goods 
for the continental Allies. Now, after a man has been 
using the metric system it is as hard for him to go back 
to our awkward and irrational weights and measures 
as it is for one who is accustomed to the decimal coinage 
of other countries to use pounds, shillings and pence. 
The theoretical superiority of the metric system has 
always been well known and conceded in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, but so long as the people were unacquainted 
with its practical advantages thru personal employment 
of it, the movement for its general adoption made little 
progress. Now the general public is becoming familiar 
with it and the American or Englishman talks about 
“42-centimeter guns” and “203-meter hill” as easily as 
if he were a Frenchman or German, 

The scientific and engineering societies of Great Brit- 
ain are urging that the metric system be made compul- 
sory and the question has already been brought up in 
Parliament as a necessary means of trade expansion. 
A country that insists upon its customers using its own 
local weights and measures instead of those of the rest 
of the world will be at a permanent disadvantage. The 
Pan-American conferences always talk about the desira- 
bility of a common system in the Americas and always 
recommend the metric, but the United States holds out 
like an obstinate juror against the other twenty repub- 
lics. Recently, however, it sems that American preju- 
dice is dying down. The National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association is awake to the need and has recommended 
that the metric equivalents of the weight of contents 
be printed upon all packages. Our schools have long in- 
cluded the metric system in their curriculum, but it has 
often been taught in a perfunctory and uninviting way. 
Now is the time for teachers to take it up in earnest 
and give their pupils a practical acquaintance with its 
advantages. 

















Paul Thompson 


THE SHELL-SCARRED BATTLEFIELD OF VERDUN 


THE PHOTOGRAPH FROM AN AEROPLANE SHOWS IN STRIKING RELIEF THE TRENCH LINES, THE REDOUBTS (WHERE THE TRENCHES ARE 
LOOPED), AND THE OLD WORKS OF DOUAUMONT, IN THE UPPER PART OF THE PHOTOGRAPH, WHERE THE 
SHELL-CRATERS SEEM TO HAVE SHATTERED EVERY SQUARE YARD OF THE SURFACE 
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The Campaign: Mr. Wilson Mr. Ws- 
: son’s sec- 
Speaks Again ond cam- 


paign speech was made on September 
30 to a group of members of the Young 
Men’s League of Democratic Clubs 
from the porch at Shadow Lawn. His 
speech was received by wild enthusi- 
asm by his hearers. Mr. Wilson de- 
livered an attack in force upon the 
Republican party. He reminded his 
hearers that the Democratic party was 
the only party in the United States 
that had survived since the beginning; 
and predicted that the death in turn 
of the Federalist and the Whig parties 
would be followed soon by the death 
of another. Mr. Wilson found the rea- 
son for the persistence of the Demo- 
cratic party, and the passing succes- 
sively of its opponents in the fact that 
“it is the only party all of whose life 
has. been governed, or at any rate in- 
spired, by a definite principle, an ab- 
solute belief in the control of the peo- 
ple, their right to control, their capa- 
city to control their own affairs and 
shape them in the common interest.” 
He declared that the Republican party 
as now constituted and led believes in 
government by the attorneys of special 
interests. 

Mr. Wilson paid a warm tribute to 
the membership of the Progressive 


party, which we comment upon editori- 
ally on another page. He contended 
that the Democratic party had taken 
advantage of its opportunity to do the 
things that the Progressives wanted to 
do and could not do because they were 
not put in power. 

He asserted that the Republican 
party merely wants to get control of 
the government, and “a party that 
merely wants control does not have to 
have any principles.” 

He said that the Republican party 
would make radical changes in the for- 
eign policy of the United States if it 
came into power and asked the ques- 
tion, “If they are going to change it, 
in what direction are they going to 
change it?” The question he answered 
for himself in this way: “There is only 
one choice as against peace and that 
is war. Some of the supporters of that 
party, a very great body of the sup- 
porters of that party, outspokenly de- 
clare that they want war, so that the 
certain prospect of the success of the 
Republican party is that we shall be 
drawn in one form or other into the 
embroilments of the European war.” 

Mr. Wilson further asserted, in com- 
menting upon the Federal Reserve act, 
that in the days of Republican domin- 
ance, Wall Street controlled the ac- 
tions of the Treasury of the United 


States. He declared that his opponents, 
and the special interests behind them, 
would be perfectly content with much 
of the important legislation passed by 
his party——such as the Federal Reserve 
act, the tariff board law, the rural 
credit law—provided they could have 
the opportunity of the members of the 
boards created by those acts. 

In conclusion he intimated that the 
Republican desire and purpose was to 
“return to the good old days of Mark 
Hanna.” He elaborated the point in 
this way: 


But now you will notice we have re- 
turned to the good old days of Mark Hanna 
in the Republican party. Some of the very 
gentlemen who were prominent in. that 
odious régime are now at the head of 
affairs in the management of the Repub- 
lican campaign. The lieutenants of Mark 
Hanna have returned to authority, and the 
lieutenants of Mark Hanna represent the 
choices, the determinations and, so much 
as we can conjecture, the policy of the Re- 
publican party. What they want to do is 
to get control and then determine the policy 
in private conference. We are not going to 
be taken into their confidence. 

It would not be wise for them to take 
us into. their confidence. They want to con- 
trol, possess. Those are the magic words 
for them: They do not think we have sense 
enough. They do not think we have coher- 
ervce enough. They do not think a great 
body of free people know how to hang: to- 
gether in its own cause, and that a little 
body of men that always hangs together 
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PUBLIC THANKSGIVING IN THE CATHEDRAL OF MEAUX 


Pach Photo News 


A HUGE CROSS OF LIVING WOOD THAT MARKS PART OF THE BATTLEFIELD 
CELEBRATING THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE 
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OPENING THE SHADOW LAWN CAMPAIGN 


President Wilson will make very few campaign speeches except those with which he will greet the 
to his summer home at Long Branch, New Jersey. This was a delegation of 


can in the long run manage the people, and 
it is up to us to show them that that is 
impossible, The people of the United States 
have frequently been fooled, but they are 
not often fooled several times in the same 
way, and this barefaced attempt to fool 
them in the same old way is, in my judg- 
ment, one of the most futile things that 
was ever attempted. 

Take it for all in all, there was 
nothing of the apologetic in Mr. Wil- 
son’s speech, and much of fire and 
fight. 

: On the same 
n: 
‘ bag a ke day that Mr. 

r. Roosevelt tacks Wilson was at- 


tacking the Republican party at Shadow 
Lawn, Mr. Roosevelt was making an as- 
sault upon the administration at Battle 
Creek. The main points at which the fire 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s wrath was hurled 
were the same as before: the President’s 
Mexican policy, the President’s foreign 
policy and his action in connection with 
the eight-hour law. There was nothing 
especially. new in what he had to say 
about Mexico and Germany, altho he 
did point out that the President’s re- 
fusal to recognize Huerta because of 
the bloody way in which he had at- 
tained power, convicted him of fatal 
inconsistency. For at the same time 
that he was refusing recognition to 
Huerta he was according it to Colonel 
Benavides in Peru, who had obtained 
his power by the exact means which 
Mr. Wilson denounced in the case of 
Huerta. Mr. Roosevelt summed up his 
conclusions on this point thus: 

It is absolutely impossible to accept Mr. 
Wilson’s statement as a justification in the 
case of Huerta, unless we admit that that 
very statement irretrievably condemns him 
in the case of Benavides. The only other 
explanation is that Mr. Wilson’s statement 
in the Huerta matter was not intended to 
correspond with the facts, but merely to 
impress well-meaning persons who were 
ignorant of the facts. 

In connection with the eight-hour 
law, Mr. Roosevelt pointed out again 
with characteristic emphasis that it 
was not a question of hours of labor 
at all, but a question of wages. But he 
did more, he made a concrete state- 
ment of what in his opinion the Presi- 
dent should have done: 

There was but one course that could 
rightly have been taken, and that the per- 
fectly simple course. The President had 
ample knowledge. He had many weeks in 
which to secure proper action by the par- 


ties to the controversy ; and if either would 
not agree to such action, he had ample time 
in which to get Congress to give him any 
power necessary in order to deal thoroly 
and without difficulty with the situation. 
li the regular board of mediation and con- 
ciliation was inadequate, he should have 
at once appointed a special commission, 
which would have included men thoroly ac- 
quainted with the situation from the wage 
workers’ standpoint, possest of an under- 
standing sympathy with the wage workers, 
and incapable of being bullied or of being 
influenced in‘ any improper manner. The 
President should have insisted that every 
matter be laid before this committee of ar- 
bitration, and nothing withheld. The com- 
mission would have dealt in thorogoing and 
satisfactory fashion with all the various 
questions involved—all of which are inter- 
related and interdependent. It would have 
dealt with the question of an eight-hour 
day, and with the complicated question of 
the amount of wages to be paid for that 
day and for overtime in the various posi- 
tions. It would also have dealt with the 
question as to whether this necessarily 
meant a raise of rates. As an incident. to 
this it would have had to take up the ques- 
tion of securing just remuneration to the 
property holders; and therefore it would 
have had to deal with any questions of re- 
cent over-capitalization ; for altho I do not 
believe it would be wise to take up old 
sases of over-capitalization (where grave 
injustice to innocent people would be 
caused by any action), any recent instance 
of over-capitalization should be accepted as 
having been gone into after full notice and 
with full knowledge, and should be punished 
accordingly. 

Pending the decisions of the commission, 








THE GREAT WAR 


September 25—British take Morval 
and Lesboeufs. French take Ran- 
oun. Rumanians regain Vulcan 
ass. 


September 26—British take Combles 
and Thiepval. Teuton troops attack 
Hermannstadt, Transylvania. 

September 27—Venizelos starts revo- 
lution in Crete. Russians claim cap- 
ture of 420,000 men, 600 cannon 
and 2500 machine guns in four 
months’ offensive. 


September 28—Serbs and Bulgars 
fighting over Mount Kaimakcalan, 
Macedonia. 

September 29—Rumanians defeated at 
Rotenturm Pass, Transylvania. 


September 30—Germans shell Thiep- 
val. British losses in July, August 
and September in battle of the 
Somme total 307,169, 


October 1—Another Zeppelin brought 
down near London, Brusiloff renews 
drive on Lemberg. 




















various bands of Democratic pilgrims who journey 
business men from Trenton 


it should have been made clear that the 
President would permit no interference 
with the traffic which is essential to the 
life of the commonwealth ; that there should 
be no stoppage of the arteries of circula- 
tion in the body politic and social; and that 
rather than see such a stoppage the gov- 
ernment would itself run the trains if 
necessary until such time as the commis- 
sion could report. When the commission’s 
report was made, it would have become the 
duty of the government to see that it was 
put into effect, and in case of any contro- 
versy itself to interpret and apply the 
rules. That was the course demanded by 
courage and honor ; and that was the course 
demanded by every man to whom American- 
ism was a fact, and not an empty phrase. 

The two speeches at Battle Creek 
and Shadow Lawn, strikingly parallel 
in their vigor and hard-hitting, made 
the last day of September easily the 
most interesting day of the campaign 
thus far. 


No Milk for New York City faces a 
piney milk famine. The farm- 
~~ yee ers have struck. The 
big distributers of milk in the city 
have contracts with the dairymen who 
produce the milk, and those contracts 
expired on September 30. The milk 
producers have organized a Dairy- 
men’s League, which has about 15,000 
farmers in its membership and controls 
about 300,000 of the 350,000 cows in 
New York State. The league has asked 
the distributers to pay an increased 
price for the milk during the next six 
months, rendered necessary, they con- 
tend, by the increased cost of produc- 
tion. 

The statement issued by the league 
makes the following explanation: 

The dairymen are not suggesting or dic- 
tating what the price to consumers should 
be, as the dealers are fully able to deter- 
mine that for themselves, but the farmer 
ean not longer continue to sell milk for 
less than the cost of production. 

The dairymen have given the dealers 
every reasonable opportunity to have their 
milk, and if the public are inconvenienced 
by a shortage of milk they must place the 
responsibility on the dealer who is not will- 
ing to pay the farmer a fair price for the 
choice milk which the public demands, 

The dairymen have found by experience 
that there is no other method of securing 
a fair or living price for their milk, as the 
dealers will not consider production costs 
or negotiate in any way with the farmers, 
as they have always paid up what they 
chose to and sold our milk at the prices 
which they also have set. 


The dealers refuse to have anything 
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to do with the league. The manager of 
one of the distributing companies 
makes this explanation of the refusal: 
“We will not make a settlement with 
the Dairymen’s League, for the simple 
reason that it has no legal standing 
and no facilities to enforce any agree- 
ment it might enter into.” 

The State Commissioner of Foods 
and Markets estimates that unless an 
agreement is reached between pro- 
ducers and distributers more than 
seventy-five per cent of the city’s milk 
supply will be cut off. 

As usual in such controversies, the 
public will “pay the freight.” Its milk 
supply will not only be cut down, but 
the price of the milk it succeeds in get- 
ting is to be raised by the milk com- 
panies. 


On Wednesday, 
September 27, 
New York union 
workers in many trades, numbering 
altogether anything up to 350,000, 
were to have struck in sympathy with 
the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees, which 
was still carrying on a losing strike 
against all the traction companies in 
Manhattan, Queens and the Bronx. 
But the general strike as announced 
by the Joint Labor Conference Com- 
mittee failed to occur. Between twelve 
and thirteen thousand men did go out, 
in addition to a few thousand more 
who struck for reasons of their own. 
But after two days six thousand brew- 
ery workers who had joined the sym- 
pathy strike went back to their jobs, 
leaving only 4000 machinists and a 
handful of other workers. The United 
Hebrew Workers, who were celebrating 


No General Strike 
in New York 


their New Year, were not at their ma- 
chines, but they failed to ally them- 
selves with the labor demonstration. 

Meanwhile the service on the sub- 
way and elevated lines remained nor- 
mal and the street cars made about 75 
per cent of their usual daily runs, tho 
night service was not fully restored in 
Manhattan and not attempted in the 
other boroughs till the end of the week. 
There was practically no violence in 
New York, but some serious rioting 
took place in Westchester County, just 
north of the city. 


The joint conference on 
Mexican affairs has 
moved to Atlantic City. 
The hotel in which it was meeting at 
New London has closed for the season. 
But the conference has made little other 
progress. The Mexican conferees want 
to discuss nothing but the withdrawal 
of the American troops; the American 
conferees want to discuss anything 
but that. 

Meanwhile the resurgent Villa con- 
tinues to stir up Northern Mexico. On 
the twenty-seventh a band of Villista 
bandits engaged in a violent fight with 
Carranza forces at Cusihuiriachic, an 


The Mexican 
Conference 


important mining center about fifty . 


miles from Chihuahua City. The Car- 
ranza leader reports that a hundred of 
the bandits were killed, and that the 
government forces also suffered heavily. 

Ten thousand of the militia forces 
now on the border are to be relieved 
by troops from other states already 
mobilized. Units from Maine, New 
York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin, Connecticut, Montana, New 
Jersey. Utah and the District of Colum- 
bia are to return home. 
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THE CAPTURE OF COMBLES 
The fortified village of Combles was evacuated by the Germans after it had been almost com- 
pletely cut off by the French from the south and the British from the north. The British have 
also stormed the stronghold of Thiepval dominating the Ancre River and are now attacking Le Sars 
and Le Transloy. The shaded area is ground gained by the Allies 


On Tuesday the Allies 
The Capture on the Somme made 
of Combles more important gains 
than in any week since the first. Two 
of the village fortresses that have been 
blocking their way, Combles on the east 
and Thiepval on the north, have been 
overthrown. The fall of these strong- 
holds had been confidently anticipated, 
for they had both been pocketed and 
subject to attack on three sides for 
some time. 

Combles is a village with formerly 
two thousand inhabitants on the rail- 
road that runs from Péronne to Albert 
along the north side of the Somme 
River. Here the British and French 
lines meet, so the town was carried by 
the joint action of the two forces, work- 
ing in perfect codrdination. The British 
pushed forward north of Combles, tak- 
ing the villages of Morval and Les- 
boeufs. The French, having the week 
before taken Bouchavesnes, which 
brought them more than two miles east 
of Combles, now turned north and took 
Rancourt. So Combles was caught be- 
tween the jaws of the Allied nippers 
and a gap of less than a mile was left 
thru which the Germans might with- 
draw the beleaguered garrison. Most 
of the troops in Combles retreated 
in the night thru the gap between 
the French and British lines and the 
big guns had been taken away previ- 
ously, but other munitions and sup- 
plies in great quantity fell into the 
hands of the Allies as they occupied 
Combles on the mprning of the 26th. 

In the fighting of Monday and Tues- 
day the British took nearly four thou- 
sand prisoners, mostly, a British cor- 
respondent reports, Rhenish Prussians, 
“strong and well built young men, very 
smart and soldierly and with very little 
of the dirt of war upon them.” The Brit- 
ish losses are estimated at less than 
eight thousand. The counter-attack of 
the Germans from Le Transloy .after 
the British took Morval was more feeb- 
ly delivered than formerly and the 
Prussians fled before the British *bar- 
rage fire, throwing away their rifles 
and equipment. From this the British 
infer that the German morale is broken. 
Rumanian Defeat The Rumanians 
os the aie began the war by 

eurreees seizing all the 


passes in the mountain barrier that 
separates them from Hungary and 
sending armies thru each of them. 
Little opposition was offered and soon 
they were in possession of the most im- 
portant cities on the border, Kronstadt, 
Hermannstadt and Petroseny. But the 
retirement of the Austro-Hungarian 
forces seems to have really been what 
all backward movements are called, “a 
strategical retreat.”’ For the defense of 
this region had been entrusted to Gen- 
eral von Falkenhayn, whom Hinden- 
burg recently displaced as Chief of the 
German Staff, and his plan, as it now 
appears, was to wait until the Ru- 
manians were fifteen or twenty miles 
inside the boundary and then seize the 
passes behind them. Vulcan Pass, that 
leads to Petroseny, was first captured, 
and the Rumanians had to evacuate 
Petroseny and send strong forces to re- 
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THE GREAT MAN OF GREECE 


Eleftherios Venizelos, the Cretan, is now master 

of Greece and is forcing the king into war 

against the Bulgars by raising an armed insur- 

rection. This is the fourth war in which Greece 
has become involved thru his efforts 


gain Vulcan Pass. Then Falkenhayn 
tried the same tactics on the Pass of 
the Red Tower (Rotenturm), that 
leads to Hermannstadt. A body of 
Bavarian troops under Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Kraft von Delmensinger occupied 
this pass by a bold mountain march on 
the morning of September 26. At the 
same time the Rumanians at Her- 
mannstadt were attacked by superior 
forces, and after three days of hard 
fighting were driven back in disorder. 
But here the retreating troops found 
their way thru the Red Tower Pass 
blocked by the Bavarians and had to 
make their way into Rumania as best 
they could. 

While Falkenhayn is attacking Ru- 
mania from the mountain side on the 
north, Mackensen is attacking it from 
the sea side on the south. The Bulgar 
and Teuton troops, advancing thru the 
Dobrudja, between the Danube River 
and the Black Sea, captured Silistria, 
“the key to Bucharest,” as the Ru- 
manians call it, but before they had 
got much beyond this they were met 
by a combined Russian and Rumanian 
army. From September 16 to 20 two 
of the best divisions of Bulgarian 
troops, supported by heavy German 
artillery, tried to break thru, but the 
line held and both sides seem to have 
entrenched themselves at this point. 


-, In spite of the daily 
The King’s rumors that King Con- 
stantine was about to de- 
clare war upon Bulgaria he has con- 
tinued during the week in a state of 
apparent vacillation, taking counsel al- 
ternately with the pro-German and 
pro-Ally parties among the officers and 
statesmen. On September 18 the gov- 
ernment of Premier Kalogeropoulos 
under his direction notified the Allies 
of the desire of Greece to join them 


Dilemma 





and asked that Greece be guaranteed 
her territorial integrity and campaign 
expenses. He also exprest a willing- 
ness to agree to all the demands of 
the Allies as to the reorganization of 
the Cabinet and the elimination of 
members inacceptable to the Allies. 
The Allied Powers, however, failed to 
receive this protestation of sympathy 
and proffer of support with the en- 
thusiasm and confidence which the 
King expected and there seems to be 
some hitch in the negotiations. 

General’ Moschopoulos, chief of 
staff, presented to his sovereign the 
petition of five hundred of the Greek 
officers demanding an immediate decla- 
ration of war against Bulgaria with- 
out waiting for the assistance of the 
Allies. Many of the Greek officers and 
soldiers, without waiting for such ac- 
tion, have already volunteered in the 
armies of the Allies. 

But the King, even if he has become 
convinced of the necessity of joining 
the Allies, is embarrassed by the fact 
that a considerable proportion of his 
officers are pro-German and that the 
present parliament was elected, at his 
instigation, on an anti-war issue. The 
leader of the Chamber of Deputies, 
Mr. Gounaris, declares that the Greek 
Parliament will never consent to war. 


Rebellion Ex-Premier Venizelos, de- 
in Coote spairing of persuading the 

King to take up arms 
against Bulgaria, has started an in- 
surrection in his native land for the 
purpose of compelling such action. He 
embarked at 


the Allies consider hostile because she re- 
fused the Serbs the facilities accorded the 
Bulgars. 

The victorious army of 1912-1913 aban- 
dons the territory conquered by the na- 
tion’s blood ; the population is fleeing before 
the invaders; war material has been given 
to the Bulgars; Greek soldiers have been 
sent to Germany by way of Sofia, and pa- 
triots are regarded as traitors. 

Today is not the moment to establish the 
responsibility. Our duty is to save what 
there is still time to save. To attain this 
it is essential to reéstablish national unity 
by an immediate return to the policy dic- 
tated by the national conscience, namely, 
range our selves on the side of the Allies 
and Serbians to expel the invaders. 

It would be a happy event if, at the 
eleventh hour, the King should decide to 
take the lead of the national forces. In a 
contrary event, it is our duty to do the 
needful to save the country from the threat- 
ening ruin. We are entering the struggle 
convinced that the nation, independently of 
the state, will accomplish the miracle and 
bring the country back to the status of 
eighteen months ago. 

VENIZELOS, 
CoNnNDOURIOTIS. 


At the conclusion of the speech of 
Venizelos a resolution was adopted by 
the assemblage authorizing the forma- 
tion of a Provisional Government to be 
composed of ex-Premier Venizelos, Ad- 
miral Condouriotis and General Dang- 
lis, former Minister of War, to organize 
the forces of the country for fighting 
in the cause of the Allies. Then a salvo 
of three thousand rifles was fired in 
honor of Serbia. Similar risings took 
place in Chios, Mitylene, Corfu and 
other islands and in parts of con- 
tinental Greece. The soldiers generally 
mutinied or went over with their officers 





night on the 
steamer ‘‘Hes- 
peria” for Crete 
accompanied by 
Rear Admiral 
Paul Condourio- 
tis, former Min- 
ister of Marine. 
On their arrival 
at Suda Bay, 
Crete, they were 
received with en- 
thusiasm by citi- 
zens and _  sol- 
diery, and taken 
in motors to the 
barracks at Ca- 
nea, where Veni- 
zelos made a 
speech | declaring 
the object of 
the insurrection- 
ary movement. 
The essential 
points of their 
proclamation are 
as follows: 

The application 
of the personal 
policy of the sov- 
ereign, a victim of 
bad counsel, has re- 
sulted in a rap- 
prochement with 
Greece’s hereditary 
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THE THIEPVAL ENTRENCHMENTS 


enemies, the viola- This map of the German fortifications about the village of Thiepval, 
tion of the consti- Prepared by the British Intelligence Service before the Allied offensive on 
tution, internal an- the Somme. was .undertaken, shows clearly why the Germans were able to 
archy, and {eole- hold this position against persistent attacks for nearly three months. 


tion and contempt 
for Greece, which 


The black lines are the German trenches. The lighter line on the left 
is the British front on July 1 when the offensive started. The crosses in- 
dicate barbed wire entanglements 
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to the insurgents, but in some places 
groups of loyalist officers and troops 
put up a hard fight. Altogether Veni- 
zelos is said to have at his command 
some 25,000 armed adherents. 


The speech of Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg at the open- 
ing of the Reichstag on September 28 
was received with especial interest, for 
the world was curious to see what he 
would say of the war situation. A large 
part of the address was devoted to the 
denunciation of Rumania for her viola- 
tion of the treaty of alliance with 
Austria-Hungary. The Chancellor stat- 
ed that up to a few days before the 
Rumanian armies crost the Transyl- 
vanian Alps into Hungary he had as- 
surances from both the King and Pre- 
mier Bratiano that Rumania was not 
going to take up arms on the side of 
the Allies. 

After reviewing the several com- 
paigns the German Chancellor summed 
up the situation as follows: 

On the Somme front there have been 
isolated hostile successes which, however, 
do not change the general situation. Other- 
wise a successful defense has been made 


The 
German View 




















against all hostile attacks, and thus the 
enemy attempts have been thwarted. In the 
Balkans the hostile plan failed. Thus the 
enormous war goes on. : 

The aims proclaimed by our enemies are 
becoming increasingly clear and admit of 
no misunderstanding. They are: Lust of 
conquest and annihilation. I have spoken 
in this House repeatedly about them. It is 
proposed to give Constantinople to Russia, 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, the Trentino 
and Triest to Italy and Transylvania to 
Rumania. 

What Great Britain wants to make of 
Germany is shown by the British without 
any possibility of doubt. They want to de- 
stroy our national life. The Germany which 
England wants to lay at her feet is a coun- 
try without military defense, a country 
crushed economically, boycotted by the en- 
tire world and sentenced to lasting eco- 
nomic infirmity. 

When this German competition shall 
have been eliminated, when France has lost 
all her blood, when all her allies of war 
must toil as England’s slaves in the finan- 
eial world, when the neutral world of 
Europe must follow each English command 
and submit to every British Slacklist, then 
England will build on devastated Germany 
her dream of English world dominion. 

A German statesman who would refrain 
from using against this enemy every prop- 
er means of warfare which is likely to 
shorten the war deserves to be hanged. 

Germany will not be permitted to think 
of peace while her house is burning. She 
must first extinguish the fire. 

The Chancellor’s speech is regarded 
both in Germany and England as more 
moderate and pacifically inclined than 
his former utterances. From the omis- 
sion of any reference to Belgium and 
other possible annexations it is in- 
ferred that the Chancellor sides with 
those who would be willing to make 
peace on the status quo ante. His 
strongly worded but vague allusion to 
the use of any weapons to shorten the 
war is thought by some to mean that 
he is likely to withdraw his opposition 
to the employment of submarines 
against commercial shipping. 


The interview given to 
the United Press by Da- 
vid Lloyd-George, Secre- 
tary of State for War, is of such impor- 
tance that we must quote some para- 
graphs. It is commonly understood as 
a warning to the United States not to 
undertake any negotiations with a view 
of bringing the war to an end. 

Germany elected to make it a finish fight 
with England. The British soldier was ridi- 
culed, held in contempt. Now we intend to 
see that Germany has her way. The fight 
must be to the finish—to a knockout. 

The whole world, including neutrals of 
the highest purposes and humanitarians 
with the best motives, must know that 
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Platchke in Louisville Times 
THE PRAYER OF THE NEUTRALS 


there can be no outside interference at this 
stage. Britain asked no intervention when 
she was not prepared to fight. She will tol- 
erate none now that she is prepared until 
Prussian military despotism is broken be- 
yond repair. 

There were no tears by German sympa- 
thizers when the few thousand British cit- 
izens who never expected to be soldiers, 
whose military education started only a 
few months previously, went out to be 
battered, bombed, and gassed, to receive 
ten shells for every one they could fire— 
went out, fought, and died like sportsmen 
without even a grumble. I repeat that there 
was no whimpering then, and the people 
who are now moved to tears at the thought 
of what is to come watched the early 
rounds of the unequal contest dry eyed. 
None of the carnage and suffering which 
is to come can be worse than the suffer- 
ings of those allied dead who stood the full 
shock of the Prussian war machine before 
it began to falter. 

But in the British determination to carry 
the fight to a decisive finish there is some- 
thing more than the natural demand for 
vengeance. The inhumanity, the pitiless- 
ness of the fighting that must come before 
a lasting peace is possible is not compar- 
able with the cruelty that would be in- 
volved in stopping the war while there re- 
mains a possibility of civilization again 
being menaced from the same quarter. 
Peace now or at any time before the final 
and complete elimination of this menace is 
unthinkable. No man and no nation with 
the slightest understanding of the temper 
of this citizen army of Britons, which took 
its terrible hammering without a whine or 
grumble, will attempt to call a halt now. 











London Evening News 

MANAGER: I WANT YOU TO PLAY THE PART OF 
NAPOLEON, 

HINDENBURG: WHAT, IN THESE! 


La Victoire, Paris 


BEFORE VERDUN—ALWAYS SEVEN KILOMETERS .. . 
THE LINE OF DEAD DOES NOT STRETCH VERY RAPIDLY 


Iberia, Barcelona 


THE CZAR OF ALL THE BULGARIAS: THAT LOOKS 
LIKE A STORM COMING. I WONDER WHETHER IT WILL 
INTERFERE WITH MY CONQUEST OF RUSSIA! 


TEUTONIC TROUBLES ON MANY BATTLE FRONTS 
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FROM STATE TO STATE 





ALABAMA: The second an- 
nual short course for the can- 
ning club girls of Alabama, re- 
cently held at the Alabama 
Girls’ Technical Institute at 
Montevallo, was attended by a 
large number of girls from 
twenty-seven counties. Interest 
in this work is growing rapidly 
thruout the state, and home 
canning is becoming one of the 
important industries. Not the 
least of the benefits derived 
from the short course was the 
interchange of experiences 
among the girls themselves. 
Many of them, with small gar- 
dens and skill in canning the 
products, have been gble to con- 
tribute largely to the family ex- 
penses, several putting up more 
than 1500 cans each in a single 
season. Some of these canned 
goods brought as high as 50 
cents a quart. Two little sis- 
ters in St. Clair County last 
year sold more than 2000 cans, 
making money enough to sup- 
port the family while their 
father held his cotton for an ad- 
vanced price. 


ARIZONA: One of the largest 
rubber companies in the United 
States has bought 9200 acres 
of land near Hackett, in this 
state, and will at once begin 
preparations there for manufac- 
turing rubber from the guayule 
plant, with which it has been 
experimenting for a number of 
years. The plans of the company 
provide for the expenditure of 
$1,000,000 on the factory and 
homes for employees. The guay- 
ule is a desert plant, requiring 
a minimum of water. By offer- 
ing a good market for it the 
company is encouraging farmers 
of the state to cultivate it on 
lands unsuited to crops requir- 
ing irrigation. 


CONNECTICUT: A commit- 
tee appointed some time ago to 
investigate the general condition 
and requirements of the county 
jail at Hartford has gone so 
deeply into the subject that it 
is believed its report will start 
a state movement for revising 
the entire system of handling 
prisoners. The committee is said 
to favor employing prisoners on 
farm, laundry, repair and other 
work for furnishing supplies to 
publie institutions. It also will 
report on the treatment of 
drunkards, urging that instead 
of being sent repeatedly to jail 
for a few days they should be 
sentenced for periods long 
enough to make reform possible. 


KENTUCKY: The authorities 
of this state have decided upon 
a vigorous policy of forest con- 
servation. State Forester Bur- 
ton is taking steps to acquire 
small tracts of cheap, cut-over 
land in various parts of the 
state for demonstration pur- 
poses. He believes that the 
awakening of farmers to the 
value of wood-lots is of first im- 
portance. At the state nurseries 
seedlings are being raised from 
tree seeds collected in Ken- 
tucky. These are to be had by 
land owners at the cost of pro- 
duction. Federal authorities and 
the large mining interests of 
this and neighboring states are 
giving aid in the work. It is 
hoped that the next legislature 





will pass stringent measures to 
prevent wasteful cutting and 
reckless burning of timber. 


LOUISIANA: As _ for _ ro- 
mance, the people of Louisiana 
say there is nothing in imagin- 
ative literature to compare with 
the story of the sulphur beds 
in Calcasieu Parish, of their 
own state. As early as 1865 
sulphur was discovered there, 
but it was found to lie under 
a bed. of quicksand 500 feet 
thick, and attempts to mine 


it were abandoned. Some 
thirty years later Herman 
Frasch conceived the ridicu- 


lously simple idea of pouring 
hot water down a driven pipe 
perforated at its bottom, dis- 
solving the sulphur and pump- 
ing it out, so pure that it need- 
ed no refining. Many such pipes 
are now in operation there, two 
firemen and one water tender 
taking care of the battery of 
boilers at each well. Stock to 
the amount of $200,000 is held 
by the Frasch family and three 
others, and it is said this earns 
not less, probably much more, 
than $2,400,000 annually. 


MICHIGAN: A school to pre- 
pare boys and girls for club 
leadership has been instituted 
at the Michigan Agricultural 
College, under the direction of 
BE. C. Lindemann, state leader 
in club work. It is said to be 
the first school of its kind or- 
ganized in the United States. 
There are 374 boys’ and girls’ 
clubs in the rural districts of 
Michigan, with an enrollment 
of more than 6000; and their 
number is increasing so rapidly 
it has become necessary that 
club leaders be developed in 
order to obtain the best results. 
At the new school instruction 
in the technique of club work 
is given. College observers say 
that this work has been very 
effective in the redirection of 
country life in the state. 


MINNESOTA: Charles’ E. 
Vasaly, of the State Board of 
Parole, reports that the “ad- 
viser” plan of the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society is accomplishing much 
good, not only for paroled pri- 
soners, but for the men who are 
acting as their advisers. Nearly 
every paroled man in Minne- 
sota, he says, has some reputa- 
ble business man to whom he 
turns for counsel and aid in es- 
tablishing himself as a useful 
member of society. While these 
advisers are not expected to 
give either money or work to 
their charges, it is said that in 
many cases the “brothering” has 
led to warm friendships and mu- 
tual advantages. 


MONTANA: President Wilson 
has restored to entry 1,892,468 
acres of land in northern and 
northeastern Montana, hereto- 
fore included in coal withdraw- 
al. A large part of this land 
has been entered under the 
homestead and other non-min- 
eral land laws, but whatever of 
such entries have been patented 
since the withdrawals in 1910, 
reservation has been made to 
the United States of all under- 
lying coal. The entire restored 
area has been recently classi- 
fied by the Geological Survey, 


and non-mineral entrymen on 
parcels classified as non-coal 
land will now receive full or un- 
limited patent. Areas classified 
as coal land are opened to ab- 
solute sale and entry under the 
coal land laws. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Early 
in the summer Prof. W. C. 
O’Kane, of New Hampshire 
College, was hopeful that the 
gypsy moth had been at last 
conquered in this state. He then 
estimated that there were not 
one-fifth as many of these pests 
as there had been five years be- 
fore. Now, however, they have 
appeared in such numbers in 
the southern part of the state 
that the forests in many sections 
have been utterly defoliated and 
the bush crops, especially blue- 
berries, ruined. Parasites, which 
have been heretofore success- 
fully used in arresting the 
progress of the moths, seem to 
have no efficacy. 


NEW YORK: The State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse 
has taken definite steps toward 
the planting of forest trees 
along the rural highways of 
the state. A preliminary sur- 
vey, just completed, shows that 
nine-tenths of these highways 
are devoid of shade trees. A 
detailed study of the most im- 
portant roads is to be made at 
once, the information so gained 
to be used as a basis for an edu- 
cational movement thruout the 
state. Results of observations 
are to be issued in a _publica- 
tion to organizations, such as 
automobile clubs, women’s clubs, 
commercial associations, and to 
individuals interested in the 
landscape treatment of rural 
roadsides of the state, It is the 
hope of the college eventually 
to make New York State, with 
its varied scenery, a vast system 
of beautiful parks and shaded 
parkways. 


OKLAHOMA: Attorney-Gen- 
eral Freeling, of this state, has 
filed complaint against every 
refining company and oil cor- 
poration offering gasoline for 
sale in Oklahoma. He believes 
that the advance in price from 
17 cents a gallon last March to 
25 cents at the present time is 
in accordance with an “under- 
standing,” and therefore a vio- 
lation of the Federal law. That 
here, at the center of the most 
extensive oil fields, the price is 
higher than in many distant 
states, and that the increases 
are simultaneously made by all 
companies seems to him a sufli- 
cient reason for assuming that 
there is unlawful combination. 


OREGON: More new school- 
houses are now being built in 
Oregon than ever before in the 
history of the state; and most 
of them are designed for the 
Portland system of teaching. 
This system is based on a belief 
that there is no average child, 
and that individual instruction 
is better than mass education. 
In the Portland schools there 
are eighteen ungraded rooms for 
pupils who work either tog slow- 
ly or too rapidly for the regular 
grades. Fifteen pupils is the 
limit for each of these rooms, 
and progress is individual. There 


are also rooms for pupils who 
are too slow even for the un- 
graded rooms. Another feature 
of the Portland system is that 
teachers are promoted with 
pupils, so that one instructor 
carries the same children thru 
several grades. The National 
Education Association has rec- 
ommended the Portland plan as 
a model. 


TENNESSEE: The new 
“Harahan” bridge, spanning the 
Mississippi River at Memphis, 
said to be the largest structure 
on the river, is now open for 
traffic. Including the approaches, 
it is three miles long, the bridge 
proper being 2600 feet. Its cost 
was approximately $5,000,000. 
Construction was begun in 1913. 


TEXAS: The rough and ready 
way in which many county 
boards in this state used to 
judge road material has almost 
wholly given way to the more 
scientific and less expensive 
method offered by the labora- 
tory maintained at the Univer- 
sity of Texas for testing such 
materials. The road: materials 
of this state include shell, sand, 
clay, gravel and stone, varying 
greatly in value and in lasting 
quality under traffic. The uni- 
versity laboratory makes free 
tests of all these materials and 
recommends the one most eco- 
nomical for the particular lo- 
cality or traffic which it is to 
serve. A bulletin on “The Road 
Materials’ of Texas,” now be- 
ing freely distributed, gives the 
results of much original research 
and is of great value to road 
builders. 


VERMONT: On the 125th an- 
niversary of her admission to 
the Union, Vermont began a 
“big drive” for the civic and 
commercial development of the 
state. At the invitation of the 
zreater Vermont Association 
more than 1000 leading citizens 
from all parts of the state, men 
of national prominence, former 
citizens of Vermont and gov- 
ernors of neighboring states met 
to devise ways and means of 
making the best uses of the 
state’s resources. Many excel- 
lent suggestions were made, 
which the association promises 
to carry out to the best of its 
ability. The tidying up of the 
state, especially in the farming 
districts, the improvement of 
roads and the parking and 
boulevarding of the mountain 
sections are among the things 
to be undertaken at once. 


WASHINGTON: Since the 
war began Great Britain and 
France have spent more than 
a million dollars for spruce 
timber from Washington and 
Oregon to be used in the man- 
ufacture of aeroplanes. It is 
said that no other district fur- 
nishes spruce as long, wide 
and clear as these states do, 
and that European nations have 
been so eager to get it that 
when ships could not be ob- 
tained on the Pacific coast they 
have sent the lumber across 
the country by rail. At the be- 
ginning of the war the price for 
spruce was $45 a_ thousand, 
but since then it has advanced 
considerably. 
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SHALL FORCE OR REASON RULE? 


BY CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
CANDIDATE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


N every presidential campaign 

there are many issues that sepa- 

rate the parties. In my speeches 

thruout the country I have de- 
voted attention from time to time to 
every question upon which it seemed 
to me important that the American 
people should pass judgment as be- 
tween the two great parties and the 
two candidates for 
the Presidency. But 
there is one funda- 
mental issue that has 
such far-reaching 
significance for the 
future of the Ameri- 
can people, one oc- 
casion on which the 
present administra- 
tion, by its surren- 
der of a vital prin- 





miliating spectacle. It was not only a 
serious misuse of official power, but 
a deplorable abdication of moral au- 
thority. 

The excuses presented are futile. 
I am not opposed to the principle 
of an eight-hour workday. The 
Adamson bill is not a bill provid- 
ing for an eight-hour workday. It 
does not fix hours at 
all. It regulates 
wages. Its provisions 
do not require any 
employer to employ 
any set of men for 
only eiglit hours a 
day. Eight-hour day 
laws are to avoid fa- 
tigue and overstrain 
by prohibiting em- 
ployment in excess 





ciple, has so gravely " 


of the requirement. 





threatened the 
soundness of our na- 
tional government, that I am glad to 
emphasize it again for the readers 
of The Independent. 

The just interests of labor are the 
concern of all. We must have the 
sense of fellow-workmanship if we 
are to make progress. I desire to see 
safe conditions of work, wholesome 
conditions of work, adequate oppor- 
tunities for education and recreation, 
reasonable hours of work, proper 
wages, This is not to promote effi- 
ciency for its own sake, but to realize 
our ideals in betterment of the con- 
ditions of human living. 

The Adamson bill is a force bill. 
It was legislation without inquiry, 
without knowledge. The demand by 
the administration for such legisla- 
tion as the price of peace was a hu- 
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There is nothing of 
that sort in this bill. 

What it does is to provide by law 
for an increase in wages for certain 
men. They may work just as long as 
before. They may work ten hours or 
more, They are simply to get more 
pay. The act provides that eight 
hours shall, in contracts for labor and 
service, be deemed a day’s work, and 
the measure or standard of a day’s 
work. For what purpose? For the 
purpose of reckoning the compensa- 
tion for the services of all employees 
of the sort described. 

It is provided that “pending the re- 
port of the commission to be appoint- 
ed, and for thirty days thereafter, 
the compensation of railway em- 
ployees subject to this act for stand- 
ard eight-hour workday shall not be 
reduced below the present standard 
day’s wage, and for all 
necessary time in excess 
of eight hours. such 
employees shall be paid 
at a rate not less than 
the pro rata rate for 
such standard eight-hour 
work day.” Then follows 
the penalty for violating 
any provision of this act. 


men affected are not re- 
quired to work fewer 
hours, but are to have 
ten hours’ pay for eight 
hours’ work, and addi- 
tional pay for addition- 
al hours. The act ap- 
plies a wage scale for a 
greater number of hours, 





uit 


Hutt 


to a less number of 
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hours, without changing 


In plain English the 


at all the actual time of service. 
We have words which may seem 
to mean one thing and in fact 
mean another. The phrase “eight- 
hour day” is apparently used to tickle 
the public ear in order to establish 
something quite different. If it was 
proposed to fix an eight-hour work 
day why were not work for longer 
hours and all contracts for longer 
service prohibited under penalty, 
Save where emergencies exist? 

It is said for this bill that it will 
have a tendency to procure an eight- 
hour day. This is extremely doubt- 
ful, but we are dealing with what 
the bill actually enacts, not with in- 
conclusive suggestions of tendencies 
toward something else which is not 
enacted. 

This bill must be judged by what 
it provides, not by what it does not 
provide. It is nothing more than a 
measure to fix wages and as a meas- 
ure to fix wages it must be judged. 
If as such a measure its passage was 
justified, it needs no further excuse. 
If not, its passage is not to be con- 
doned by reference to another eight- 
hour work day which it does not 
establish. Such reference can only be 
regarded as a subterfuge. 





We are, there- 
fore, not con- 
cerned with 
anything that 
is said of the 
judgment of so- 
ciety with re- 
spect to an eight-hour work day. 
There is,plainly no judgment of so- 
ciety upon the increase of wages this 
bill requires. 

If the asserted judgment of society 
inspired it why does the act apply 
only to a limited number of railroad 
men, relatively few? Why are certain 
railroads less than one hundred miles 
in length excepted? Why are electric 
street railroads and electric inter- 
urban railroads excepted? Is there a 
failure of the judgment of society 
upon the eight-hour day in these 
cases? The obvious fact is that there 
was a demand for an increase of 
wages as to certain men and the 
administration in advance of investi- 
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gation surrendered to this demand. 
That the subject was one requir- 
ing investigation is apparent. The 
bill itself concedes this in its pro- 
vision for a commission. If there 
is anything that demands careful 
inquiry it is a proposition affecting 
readjustment either of rates or of 
expenses of carriers. The entire com- 
munity depends on their efficiency, 
upon -fair action 


by them, and 
fair action to- 
ward them. 


What is fair 
and right must 
be done, but 
what is fair and 
right must first 
be ascertained. 
When railroads are re- 
quired to expend addi- 
tional millions this bur- 
den must ultimately fall 
on the public. If expenses 
are necessarily increased 
beyond what existing 
rates will stand, the 
rates must be increased. 

It was proposed in 
substance by the admin- 
istration that increased 
rates should be charged 
to shippers so far as re- 
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relating to the men whose services 
are involved in this bill if wages are 
fixed by law in this manner? 

Manifestly we have here an ex- 
tremely intricate question of rates 
and outlays. What was the manifest 
duty of the executive? Plainly 
to insist that investigation should 
precede action, and that nothing 
should be yielded to force. It was 
stated by the executive 
in his address to Con- 
gress that “the matter” 
had been agitated for 
more than a year. Why, 
then, was it not investi- 
gated? Could not the ad- 
ministration command 
all necessary machinery 
for fair and thoro in- 
quiry? Not only did the 
administration fail to 
take proper action on its 
own initiative, but the 
business men of the 
country appealed in vain 
to the administration 
for investigation. Their 
request won no favorable 
action. 

Time was allowed to 
run, and then came the 
surrender that shocked 
the people thruout the 





quired to pay this in- 
crease of wages. Assur- 
ance was given that “no obstacle of 


law” would be suffered to stand in‘ 


the way of railroads in increasing 
their revenues to meet-resulting 4n- 
creased expenses so far as develop- 
ment of their business and of their 
administrative efficiency did not prove 
adequate to meet them. 

We may pause to ask what is the 
significance of this reference to “‘ob- 
stacle of law.” The law provides for 
“reasonable rates,” and an appro- 
priate proceeding for fixing of rea- 
sonable rates by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Were these pro- 
ceedings and the provisions of law 
the “obstacles of law” to which refer- 
ence was made? Were they to be 
overcome, if necessary, to accomplish 
the desired increase? 

It must be understood that the bur- 
den of increased rates is passed on 
to the public. It necessarily affects 
a host of activities, agricultural and 
industrial. 

Increase of wages for selected 
classes of men on railroads might 
result in restrictions on a great num- 
ber of other workingmen, not only 
those employed by railroads, but upon 
those employed in industries thruout 
the country if the latter be required 
to operate under increased transpor- 
tation charges. 

Again, what becomes of present 
adjustments and business agreements 
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land. Was the “crisis” 
unforeseen? Why was it 
permitted to arise, when the adminis- 
tration was forewarned? 

Ivstand for the principle of arbi- 
tration in industrial disputes. La- 
bor, least of all, can afford to have 
that principle surrendered./It is a 
civilized method, as opposed to the 
injurious contests of force, which 
impoverish labor and imperil thé so- 
cial order. The essence of the matter 
is a fair and reasonable hearing of 
all parties concérned and @*just de- 
termination ac- 
cording to the 
facts. 

It is no an- 
swer to say that 
the awards of 
arbitration are 
not always just. 
The effort 
should be to im- 
prove reasonable 
methods, not to 
subvert them. Railroad com- 
panies refusing arbitration have 
been condemned at the bar of 
public opinion, and great prog- 
ress has been made in the direc- 
tion of the peaceful and reason- 
able settlement of labor disputes. 

The public judgment will not 
tolerate any reactionary course 
either by powerful groups of 
workingmen or by powerful 
groups of employers. The peace, 


good order, and progress of society 
are too important to be sacrificed 
in this way. To say that fair and 
prompt arbitration could not have 
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been had in this case is to indict 
both the administration and the 
American people. 

It is said that we were suddenly 
caught. I find no foundation for this 
excuse. I see nothing sudden about 
the matter, but sudden or otherwise, 
there was no justification for the 
yielding of principle. 

Why not try the efficacy of 
standing for principle instead of 
giving it up in fear? Of those who 
seek to excuse the administration’s 


_Surrender on the ground of exigency 


I ask how far do you propose to yield 
to force? Where wijl you make a 
stand? Do you cherish the vain hope 
that by, surrender,you will accu- 
mulate courage or ability to with- 
stand pressure? | 

Let me also at.farce can un- 
make as well ee fhat it can ‘re- 
ject courts as well as arbitration, 
that it can dispense with any part of 
the orderly procedure of government 
which it may oppose. 

When force is proposed and arbi- 






tration is 
refused 
there is but 
one stand 
to take, and 
that is to 
appeal to 
the judg- 
ment of the 
country to 
vindicate 
the pro- 
cesses of 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


October 9, 1916 








reason. Had the executive, when ar- 
bitration was declined, at once di- 
rected the entire force of public 
opinion, as he easily could, to the 
demand for the recognition of the 
principle of arbitration, I have no 
doubt he would have won and the 
nation would have been his debtor. 

Had the executive gone 
at once to Congress for 
immediate authority to 
secure prompt and thoro 
investigation of the stated 
grievance in advance of 
action, and had he thus 
made instant provision 
for an inquiry so entirely 
competent as to com- 
mand the respect of 
the country, I am sat- 
isfied there could have 
been no strike. We are 
still ruled by public 
opinion, and no ad- 
ministration need fear 
results if it stands firmly 
for essential principle. 

I do not speak of the. 
propriety or advisability 
of fixing wages by law. a 











That is a separate matter. fii 


bill, “It is hasty legislation, 
I admit, to meet an emer- 
gency?” What emergency? 
The emergency of force to 
which the administration 
had capitulated. Mr. Under- 
wood said, “We have no in- 
formation on which to legis- 
late and to fix rates of wages 
which we are going to do 
and are attempting to do.” 
Contrast the action of 
this administra- 
tion with what 
Grover Cleve- 
land, in 1886, 
said with respect 
to labor legisla- 
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However, some groups 
may be advanced in eco- 
nomic power by illegiti- 
mate means; the common 
interests of the great 
group of toilers can 
never be. Such gains are 
always at the cost of 
public opinion and sup- 
port, are temporary and 
evanescent in character 
and operate to lessen the 
coéperation of that just 
public sentiment for the 
well-being of the workers 
of the world so essential 
to their improvement of 
the conditions of labor. 


We have an unjustifi- 





tion: 

All legislation on the 
subject should be calmly 
and deliberately undertaken 
with no purpose of satisfy- 
ing unreasonable demands 
or gaining partizan advan- 
tage. 

It is idle to excuse the 
action taken by the Adam- 
son bill by a request for 
additional legislation with 
respect to the future. That 
] 





I am now dealing with a 
more fundamental ques- 
tion — legislation according to the 
facts, as opposed to legislation under 
pressure in the absence of inquiry. 
We have undoubtedly too much 
legislation without adequate consid- 
eration, but there are usually the 
forms and presumptions of legisla- 
tive consideration on the merits of 
' proposals. Here evgy those 
were absent. 
Within a few hours, on 
demand of the adminis- 
tration, Congress provid- 
ed a mandatory increase 
of wages, involving mil- 
lions of dollars, without 
any idea whether the in- 
crease was or was not 
justified. And this action 
was taken in connection 
with the essential instru- 
mentality of commerce, 
the arteries of our com- 
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egislation was not ob- 
tained. 

One of the foremost friends of la- 
bor writes me the truth as follows: 


Those of us who know the labor 
struggle, and have helped in the fight 
for standardizing in our industrial life 
well know that in the end laborers gain 
nothing by violence, unjust or arbitrary 
action of any kind, or the exercize of 
anti-social power of any description. 
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able attempt to use pub- 
lic sentiment with re- 
spect to another eight-hour work 
day in order to justify a bill which 
does not provide another eight-hour 
work day, but relates solely to an 
increase in wages. We have seen 
the choice of what seemed to be the 
easier way, which escaped the neces- 
sity of a determined stand for prin- 
ciples. We have seen what has ap- 
peared to be the consideration of im- 
mediate political expediency at the 
expense of public welfare. 

The issue.thus presented is funda- 
mental. The multiplying activities of 
the government would be intolerable 
if we did not proceed in accordance 
with judgment based on an examina- 
tion of the facts. These processes of 
reason are the only alternative to 
tyranny. We are an alert and intel- 
ligent people, with every opportunity 
for ascertaining the facts 
of any situation. Our 
problems in the future are 
likely to be in the main 
economic problems and 
they will severely test our 
capacity, but we shall find 
solutions if we are open- 
minded and thoro in our 
investigations. 

We can stand mistakes 
in policies if we are sound 
in method, but we cannot 
yield reason to force- That 
is the path of sure dis- 





mercial life. 


aster. I should not take the 





Mr. Adamson said of his 
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first step in that path. 





FIVE MORE CAMPAIGN NUMBERS ' 


> On October 16 Mr. Hapgood and President Schurman will 
= continue their vigorous debate on the issues presented by the 


candidates of the two great parties 


3 Democrats 
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On October 23 President Wilson sums up the case for the 


And the Election Number, dated November 13, will tell the end of the story—and point the moral 


On October 30 Allan L. Benson, Socialist candidate for 
President, and J. Frank Hanly, Prohibitionist candidate, 
will set forth the claims of the minority parties 


On November 6 -President Schurman and Mr. Hapgood 
will bring their debate to a close 
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COMPULSORY SERVICE FOR THE 
GERMAN WOMAN 


HERE is an army of women 

working inside of Germany 

today. Its remarkable efficien- 

cy and energy have been rec- 
ognized by.every one. The men of 
Germany have nothing but praise 
for the women. The women are full of 
criticism of themselves. They know 
with what difficulty some of their re- 
sults have been achieved. And they 
attribute this difficulty to lack of 
training. 

For this reason the heads of the 
army of women are now demanding 
what the heads of the army of men 
demanded after the Franco-Prussian 
war—the institution of a year of 
compulsory service and training for 
every able-bodied girl between seven- 
teen and twenty. 

“The war has made women aware 
that, over and above their domestic 
and professional duties, the state has 
a claim on them for direct help in 
the performance of the national task. 
Out of this awareness the idea of 
compulsory service has sprung.” 

So says Helena Lange, one of the 
most radical feminists in Germany. 
Besides being an author and teacher, 
she has for years been a pamphleteer 
on behalf of the higher education of 
women, and has organized the Prus- 
sian women school teachers into a 
dignified and effective labor union. 
Associated with her in the demand 
for compulsory service are Lydia 
Sticker, who is also prominent in 
the women’s educational movement; 
Gertrude Bauemer, the orator of the 
German feminist movement; Hedwig 
Heyl, who is chief of the great gen- 
eral staff of German women during 
the war, and Henrietta Goldschmidt, 
the first woman to make this demand 
—years ago. 

These leaders agree, in the first 
place, that military training shall not 
be included in the year of drill. Stor- 
ies of women fighting in the ranks, of 
which one hears in the other belliger- 
ent countries, are never told in Ger- 
many. The German women are too 
obedient to try to evade the law in 
this fashion; they are too practical 
to attempt by such methods to refute 
“the last argument against woman 
suffrage”; and, above all, they are 
too practical, and too thoroly perme- 
ated with the Teutonic faith in spe- 
cialization, to attempt to do what the 
men can do better. 

During this war, the women have 
found their field in all the civilian du- 
ties ordinarily fulfilled by men. Their 
year of compulsory service is to make 
them more efficient soldiers in the 
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During her recent visit to Germany 
Charlotte Teller—who is other- 
wise Mrs. Gilbert Hirsch—studied 
particularly the problems that the 
war has brought to women. In The 
Independent for August 7 she 
wrote of Hedwig Heyl, “the woman 
who would not let Germany starve.” 
Here she describes the organiza- 
tion of Germany’s army of women 
“whose battlefields are the fac- 
tories, workshops and fields.” Mrs. 
Hirsch is the author of many 
stories and articles and of a play, 
“Higginbotham.” — THE EDITOR. 




















armies whose battlefields are the fac- 
tories, workshops and fields. 

In German, the word for political 
and domestic economy is the same— 
Hauswirtschaft. And there is a 
growing consciousness that the tasks 
are the same. For this reason the 
majority of women demanding this 
year of service wish to make domestic 
economy the basis of all the drill. 

“Every woman,” says Helena 
Lange, “must first be master of her 
individual household duties.” 

This mastery extends to a mastery 
of the science of foods, their chemis- 
try and preparation; of nursing and 
sanitation; of social welfare work for 
children. 

The compulsory service idea has 
its opponents. Many are unable to 
see how the caste system can be laid 
aside by women—the traditional up- 
holders of conservatism—to permit of 
all girls learning together. The war 
has, to an extent, fused all the women 
of Germany into a homogeneous 
mass. But it is feared that when the 
stress of emotion dies down, class 
jealousy and snobbishness will again 
come to the fore. The answer usually 
made to this objection is that the 
service will be a state institution; 
and that, when the state commands, 
every German, man or woman, is ac- 
customed to obey without question. 

Then there is the question of ex- 
pense. The number of girls who each 
year reach the age prescribed for 
training would average about 400,- 
000. A certain percentage would, for 
one or another reason, not serve. In 
the case of the men, it is 10% and 
it is assumed that the percentage for 
‘women would be about the same. But 
this leaves 360,000 girls to be trained 
by the state each year. The expense 
would be tremendous. 

But it has been suggested that this 
difficulty—as well as the threatened 
danger to the caste system—ean be 
met by offering inducements to the 


girls of the “upper classes” to pay 
their own expenses. This idea is bor- 
rowed from that provision in the 
men’s compulsory service law, which 
permits a man to serve only one year, 
instead of the usual two or three, if 
he pays his own expenses. 

Since all the girls are to serve only 
one year, the inducement to be held 
out to those who pay their own way 
will not be a shortening of the period 
of their service, but greater freedom 
in the choice of a specialty. If they 
can show that they are already effi- 
cient as housekeepers, they will be 
allowed during this year to take up 
other branches of social service. 

But the women who have made 
social and charitable work their pro- 
fession object to this. They fear the 
competition of these “amateurs.” 
They have no reason to fear. In Ger- 
many the specialist rules, and the 
amateur takes orders. A further sys- 
tematizing of all social welfare work 
has been planned. The leadership wi!l 
be given to these women who have 
made it their profession. 

Another outcry has come from the 
women doctors, women lawyers, 
women teachers, who fear that this 
course would interrupt their special 
training. This is being answered by 
a proposal to reorganize the entire 
system of education for girls and 
women, in such a way as to include 
the year of drill in household economy 
and social service as an integral part 
of the intermediate schooling. It will 
be the more easy to do this, as all 
the schools in Germany, public and 
private, are under state supervision. 

It is interesting that the opponents 
of compulsory service are to be found 
in greater numbers among the ex- 
tremely radical than among the re- 
actionary circles. The militant femin- 
ists—and Germany has quite a few 
of these—maintain that it is an at- 
tempt to deprive the German woman 
of the fruits of that struggle for 
higher and unrestricted education 
which she has been waging for the 
past twenty-five years. They declare 
that this whole movement is simply 
a “sublimation” of the old Kinder, 
Kiiche und Kirche -(“Children, kit- 
chen, and church”) philosophy. They 
insist that the emphasis on “econ- 
omy,” whether political, national or 
domestic, lowers the standard, mak- 
ing it merely utilitarian: 

But the war is an effective answer 
to all this. Those women who have 
been of the greatest help have been 
the ones trained in domestic economy. 

Englewood, New Jersey 
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WHAT CANADA HAS DONE 


PUBLISHER AND 


WO years ago, on August 4, 

1914, when Canada entered 

the war by the side of Great 

Britain and her Allies of her 
own volition— “Daughter in her 
Mother’s house, Mistress in her own” 
—her public net debt stood at $314,- 
801,625. At the present she is spend- 
ing on the war alone, on her troops 
at home and overseas, a total of $1,- 
000,000 daily; or, in the year, more 
than her entire national debt of two 
years ago. And yet, except from a 
few whimperers and professional or 
political agitators, one hears no com- 
plaints or grumblings—no protests 
at or railings against the expendi- 
tures. The rather—and it but em- 
phasizes the fact that the British 
bulldog spirit has found lodgment in 
Canada—the people, having given of 
their best blood and brawn at Ypres, 
at Festubert, at Langemarcke, at 
Givenchy, at Verdun (for our total 
in killed, wounded and missing is 
now 30,000) are practically solidly 
behind the government in its forward 
work and are prepared, as General 
Grant was in his time, to fight the 
issue out “if it takes all summer.” 

This, then, is an outstanding feat- 
ure in Canada today after two years 
of war, that her people and her 
government alike are more deter- 
mined than ever to do their bit for 
the cause of Empire. They have seen 
their per capita debt increased to 
over $50; they have had additional 
taxes placed upon them; they have 
seen one home after another put in 
mourning, and the will of the people 
remains inflexible that Canada and 
her sons shall stay in the fight to the 
finish until the war-mad Huns shall 
be finally and fully overcome, and 
liberty and light be again assured to 
the world. 

But tho this be an outstanding 
feature there is one other that must 
appeal to the thoughtful people of 
the world as yet more significant: 
that in these two terrible years 
there has been no governmental 
scandal or graft, no governmental 
corruption or dishonesty. Mistakes of 
judgment there undoubtedly have 
been, but they have been in minor 
and inconsequential matters and ac- 
cepted as such by the people. True, 
there were charges against Sir Sam 
Hughes, Minister of Militia, and the 
Shell Committee—the latter an Im- 
perial organization for which the 
Canadian Government was in no wise 
responsible—but after these charges 
had been exhaustively investigated 
by a non-partizan commission of 
judges Sir Sam and the Committee 
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were completely exonerated and the 
charges almost contemptuously dis- 
missed. Beyond this, there has 
been not even a breath of suspicion 
against the government, presided 
over by Rt. Hon. Sir R. L. Borden, 
who has grown amazingly in states- 
manlike stature and political sagacity 
in this time of national stress. 

Here, then, is where we find Can- 
ada after two years of war—un- 
daunted in her spirit, unshaken in 
her purpose, and with a clean and 
honorable record of work well done. 
As to what that work has been, let 
the figures themselves, briefly put, 
tell the story. 

Thirty-three thousand men armed, 
equipped and sent overseas within 
six weeks after the declaration of 
war—the greatest number of armed 
men ever to embark upon the seas at 
one time, up to then—and this tho at 
the outbreak of the war Canada had 
only four permanent military units 
of less than 2500 men. 

Three hundred and fifty-thousand 
six hundred and fifty-five men all 
told recruited up to date out of 500,- 
000 to be raised, this total coming 
from available male recruits in all 
Canada estimated at 1,250,000. 

The sending of 250,000 men over- 
seas without the loss of a single life 
while in transport. 

A total of $400,000,000 already 
raised for war purposes, with 
another domestic loan of probably 
$100,000,000 to be called for at once, 
the advertisements for this loan now 
being out; savings banks deposits 
increasing, nevertheless, from $699,- 
399,000 in August, 1914, to $738,- 
169,000 on March 31, 1916. 

The manufacture for the Allies of 
munitions to the amount of $30,000,- 
000 per month and the creation of 
over 400 factories for this purpose. 

The establishment of numerous 
training camps, including the huge 
Borden Camp in Western Ontario, 
where at least 30,000 men can be ac- 
commodated. 

The passing of a generous pension 
bill for Canadian soldiers, who, by 
the way, are the best paid soldiers in 
the world today. 

The establishment of separation 
allowances for wives and children of 
soldiers on active duty. 

Private donations to the amount 
of $30,000,000 to the Patriotic Fund, 
the Belgian Relief Fund, the Red 
Cross Fund, etc., etc. : 

The raising of $50,000,000 per 
year in new taxes—and this without 
increasing by one dollar the cost of 
living or the necessaries of life, these 


taxes being on note circulation of 
banks, on gross incomes of trust 
companies, on checks, on telegraph 
messages, on sleeping car tickets, on 
perfumery, on wines, on bills of ex- 
change, on letters (which now re- 
quire an additional cent stamp), on 
excess war profits, on business prof- 
its beyond seven per cent in the case 
of companies capitalized at $50,000, 
and beyond ten per cent in certain 
other cases, etc., etc. The taxes, in 
short, as in England, have been 
levied against those best able to beat 
them, and it is a tribute not alone to 
the wisdom of Sir Thomas White, 
the Finance Minister, but to the 
people themselves that they are ac- 
cepting their added burdens without 
complaint. 

Other features of the work have 
been the establishment of hospitals 
overseas, and various direct gifts to 
the Imperial Government—as, for 
example, a donation from Canada, 
two days after the outbreak of war, 
of one million bags of flour, supple- 
mented by various provincial gifts, 
led by the premier province, On- 
tario, which has done a magnificent 
work thruout this period. It is only 
Quebec, the province of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, ex-Premier, who, as is well 
known, has never been an Imperialist, 
that has failed to live up to its own 
best traditions. Tho with neariy 
one-third the population of all Can- 
ada, this French Canadian province 
has given but a handful of men to 
date, 36,890, of whom nearly 10,000 
came from the English-speaking res- 
idents of the province; while its con- 
tributions in other directions have 
been pitifully small- and disappoint- 
ing. That Sir Wilfrid Laurier has 
not been able to do more with his 
own people has been a sorry and 
grievous disappointment. The fact is, 
however, that he has apparently not 
tried to do it, having made only 
seven public speeches in his own 
province in the last two years. Nat- 
urally, the rest of Canada—English- 
speaking—bitterly resents this, that 
Quebec should shirk while all the rest 
of Canada fights, and when the war 
is over it will not surprize if there 
shall be a day of reckoning for that 
province, some of whose leaders, it 
is an open secret, have for years 
dreamed a dream of an independent 
French republic on the shores of the 
St. Lawrence. At the moment Can- 
ada—outside of Quebec—is too busy 
to give much heed to this ambitious 
plan. That time will come later. 

Kingston, Ontario 
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: Tg) week. It will supply water and 
poem any 7g ac = power to Texas and New Mexico. 
great irrigation and power plant 
at a point in New Mexico 120 
miles north of El Paso. Presi- 
dent Wilson dedicates it this 











Remade legs can do surprizing 
things—here is a war veteran 
who ought to carry a crutch and 
instead leaps like a schoolboy. 
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Present hands and handkerchiefs—the morning inspection for cleanliness’ sake in a New York public school, just reopened. 
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Death astern! Pursuing British aeroplanes photographed from a Zeppelin raider. The white puffs are exploding bombs. 
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Paul Thompson 


Here is a sequel to “La derniére classe” —Alsatian school chjldren in Thann celebrating because they are once more French. 
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King Constantine of Greece held 
out for his Teutonic relatives al- 
most as stubbornly as the Ger- 
man lines have held in France, 
but finally dynastic interests 
had to yield to national inter- 
ests. At the left is one of the 
reasons for his decision to join 
the Allies: one of the warships 
which made a “demonstration” 
off Piraeus, the port of Athens. 
To the right is the King himself, 
drest just as bravely as if he 
still ruled Greece himself, 
instead of being forced to 
bow before an overwhelming 
public opinon marshaled by the 
shrewdest and strongest diplo- 
mat of the Balkans, Venizelos. 
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Two Poems by ROBERT FROST 


THE TELEPHONE 


HEN I was just as far as I could walk 
From here today, 
There was an hour 


All still 

When leaning with my head against a flower 
I heard you talk. 

Don’t say I didn’t, for I heard you say— 


You spoke from that flower on the window sill— 


Do you remember what it was you said? 


First tell me what it was. you thought you heard. 


Having found the flower and driven a bee away 
I leaned my head, 

And holding by the stalk, 

IT listened and I thought I caught the word— 
What was it? Did you call me by my name? 
Or did you say— 

Some one said “Come”—I heard it as I bowed. 


I may have thought as much, but not aloud. 


W ell, so I came. 


THE GUM-GATHERER 


HERE overtook me and drew me in 
/ To his down-hill, early-morning stride, 

And he set me five miles on my road 

Better than if he had had me ride, 

A man with a swinging bag for load 

And half the bag wound round his hand. 

We talked like barking above the din 

Of water we walked along beside. 

And for my telling him where I’d been 

And where I lived in mountain land 

To be coming home the way I was, 

He told me a little about himself. 

He came from higher up in the pass 

Where the grist of the new-beginning brooks 

Is blocks split off the mountain mass— 

And hopeless grist enough it looks 

Ever to grind to soil for grass. 

( The way it is will do for moss.) 

There he had built his stolen shack. 

It had to be a stolen shack 


Because of the fears of fire and loss 

That trouble the sleep of lumber folk— 
Visions of half the world burned black 
And the sun shrunken yellow in smoke. 
We know who when they come to town 
Bring berries under the wagon seat, 

Or a basket of eggs between their feet; 
W hat this man brought in a cotton sack 
Was gum, the gum of the mountain spruce. 
He showed me lumps of the scented stuff 
Like uncut jewels, dull and rough, 

It comes to market golden brown: 

But turns to pink between the teeth. 


I told him this is a pleasant life 

To set your breast to the bark of trees, 
That all your days are dim beneath, 

And reaching up with a little knife, 

To loose the resin and take it down 

And bring it to market when you please. 

















SCHOOLMASTER TO HALF A MILLION 


~ WHAT SUPERINTENDENT MAXWELL, OF NEW YORK, THINKS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
: BY CHARLES PHILLIPS COOPER 


OR the first time in nearly 
Presi years the Old Lion 

of the great public school sys- 
tem of New York City is forced to 
take rest. It was in 1882 that Will- 
iam Henry Maxwell became assist- 
ant superintendent of the schools of 
Brooklyn, and from that day he has 
been a force in the educational af- 
fairs first of the city and later of the 
nation. In due course he became the 
head of the schools of Brooklyn, and 
in 1898, when after consolidation 
Greater New York wished to revise 
its cumbersome old system and join 
the modern educational movement, it 
selected Doctor Maxwell as its first 
superintendent of schools. He has 
held the office ever since. 

Recently the Board of Education 
granted Doctor Maxwell a leave of 
absence at full pay of $10,000 a year. 
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This leave of absence was voted after 
the board, by a vote of 31 out of a 
possible 40, had reélected Doctor 
Maxwell to the superintendency for a 
full term of six years. 

It is a big job. On every school 
day of this year of 1916 more than 
600,000 children of all ages storm the 
schoolhouses that Father Knicker- 
bocker supplies. This school army 
would make six cities of the size of 
Albany; would almost duplicate Bos- 
ton; would make four cities of the 
size of Omaha, and two of the popu- 
lation of Minneapolis. In it lies the 
future of the greatest city of Amer- 
ica. 

A glance at the material side for 
a moment will show something of the 
magnitude of the problem that the 
school authorities of New York City 
puzzle over. The budget appropria- 


tion of the department of education 
for 1915 was $39,840,349, of which 
$32,609,695 constituted the general 
school fund for teachers’ salaries. 
For 1916 the appropriation is $36,- 
865,981. 

I asked Doctor Maxwell what in 
his long career made him most 
proud. 

“I believe I can claim the credit,” 
he said, “of taking the appointment 
of teachers out of the hands of poli- 
ticians. I believe that is the best 
thing I have ever done, and I am 
prouder of it than of any other one 
achievement. You remember how it 
was in the old days, when every 
grade teacher had a politician behind 
her. It was bad for the teacher and 
very bad for the schools. I originated 
the legislation which demanded cer- 
tain training in the case of all the 
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teachers of our common schools, fixed 
standards, and, in fact, put the teach- 
ers under civil service regulations. 
The teacher is appointed on her mer- 
its, and at the same time she is as- 
sured of her employment, so that she 
can give her undiverted attention to 
her work, 

“That is the only satisfactory sys- 
tem in a large city. In a smaller place 
I would give the superintendent the 
power of appointment. That plan 
works most successfully in Yonk- 
ers. In the great metropolitan com- 
munity, however, appointment under 
the New York City system of exam- 
inations is the only safe way. As I 
look back over the last thirty-five 
years crowded with work, while our 
present great machine was evolving, 
I think that has been the one great- 
est development—the elimination of 
politics in the appointment of teach- 
ers. 

“Some years ago I was regarded as 
the ‘herald’ of the new education. 
Yet not very long ago I was called 
the ‘great conversative.’ I think that 
the educational system has pro- 
gressed and is progressing all the 
time. I recall that when I first went 
into the Brooklyn schools one of the 
old principals, a man well along in 
years, said to a friend of mine that 
they had not hitched their 


hungry children under the direction 
of their teachers of cooking. The 
spirit of the teachers and the girls 
was wonderful. There was educa- 
tional value in the work those girls 
did. It was education in the very 
highest sense. 

“Today we take a wider view of 
things than we did twenty-five years 
ago. In our schools we have collateral 
reading along with our American 
history, reading bearing on European 
history, We try to teach the children 
that history did not begin with 1492. 

“Do you know that when I went 
into the Brooklyn schools they 
learned their American history by 
rote? They spent six years on the 
textbook learning two or three para- 
graphs a day. That ‘learn it by heart’ 
method was in use quite generally. It 
is not today. Have we not progressed? 
I do believe in some memory work. I 
think that parts of masterpieces of 
literature should be committed to 
memory—but no more of that crud- 
ity of the older day. 

“Then we try to teach civics today 
in a practical way. We want the pu- 
pils to know what a policeman repre- 
sents in our municipal government; 
how to call the fire department; and 
we want to show them that they owe 
a duty to the city and the state. We 


try to abolish rowdiness, making the 
boy feel that he owes something to 
the community; by informing him 
that his father, as a taxpayer, is a 
part owner of all public property, 
and that it is to his interest to pro- 
tect it. We owe the safe and sane 
Fourth of July to the feeling that has 
grown up thru the teaching in the 
public schools. 

“We have our summer schools and 
our vacation playgrounds and our 
Public School Athletic League. All 
these are developments of the last 
decade. I think that they indicate 
real progress. 

“If we ever are to have universal 
military training in this country we 
shall find the best foundation in the 
Public School Athletic League. The 
league has been one of the great 
achievements of the system in New 
York City. The ethical results have 
been wonderful.” 

Dr. Maxwell, who has been at- 
tacked many times because he intro- 
duced “fads and frills” into elemen- 
tary education, asserts nevertheless 
that above other things he is a warm 
advocate of cultural training pure 
and simple. “Yet,” he said, “we can- 
not be blind to economic conditions 
here. Many of these children must go 
to work as soon as possible. I do not 
favor mixing cultural and 





wagon to any star—it was 
hanging to a comet. I was for 
progress then as I am today.” 
“There has been progress 
all along the line from the 
day of the three R’s. I 
should say that the adoption 
of the kindergarten idea has 
influenced education along 
all lines and has been the one 
great reforming influence. - 
Next in importance I would 
place the development of the 
manual training idea. I al- 
ways have been an enthu- 
siastic advocate of manual 
training. In the early days 
in Brooklyn I fought for it 
when only one man was with 
me. I call the development 
of manual training, cooking 
and sewing classes, real 
progress. 
“A few years ago we dis- 
covered by chance that thou- 
sands of children of the New 
York schools were coming to 
school in the morning hun- 
gry. Their poverty was ap- 
palling. Think of it! Children 
starting in to learn their les- 
sons when their stomachs 
were empty. Thru friends I 
raised a fund of $18,000 and 
with it bought food supplies, 








industrial training. Let it be 
one thing at a time. If a 
child is in an _ industrial 
school then he should not be 
bothered with cultural train- 
ing. Let it be one thing at a 
time. That is one secret of 
the great efficiency of Ger- 
many— intense application to 
the matter in hand.” 
Superintendent Maxwell 
believes, in brief, that, de- 
spite the opinions of the rad- 
icals, the educational system 
of the United States as ex- 
prest in the common schools 
has kept pace with develop- 
ment in more material lines, 
and that those who peer into 
the future lugubriously are 
not supported by the facts; 
that out of the discussion as 
to the proper way to train 
young children, having in 
mind the kindergarten and 
the Montessori systems, 
there will be evolved a sys- 
tem that will combine the 
best features of both; that 
in public school athletics 
will be laid the best founda- 
tion of universal military 
training, if in the future 
the nation ever adopts that 








and the girls in the cooking 
classes prepared it for those 
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TOMMY ATKINS 

For a concrete example of the dif- 
ference between an organized society 
recognizing mutual obligations, and 
individualism lacking all ties of ethical 
cohesion, read Kitchener’s Mob, by 
James Norman Hall. Mr. Hall is a 
young American, who was in London 
when the war storm burst, and joined 
a newly formed battalion of the Royal 
Fusiliers. Tho the majority of his com- 
rades owned London as their birthplace, 
the battalion was drawn from all parts 
of Great Britain and from all classes, 
and may be taken as a sample of the 
English people. The impulse which 
moved many of them was simply the 
prospect of three square meals a day 
together with weekly pocket money. 
Others regarded the war as a sporting 
adventure. They appeared unconscious 
of the wrongs of Belgium, and dis- 
played little indignation against “Frit- 
zie,” the enemy. On the other hand they 
did possess a deep-seated, unspoken 
patriotism concealed beneath a light 
exterior. As a body they were precisely 
a mob, so distasteful to an old soldier, 
who had re-enlisted among them, that 
he deserted at the first opportunity. 
Some months of hard training and 
discipline wrought a remarkable 
change. They lost individuality at first, 
“to regain it in a new aspect, 
a collective individuality.” 
Then they went forth not 
only to fight “Fritzie,” but 
to acquire a respect for 
him. Finally they plunged 
into the last possible war 
horror. Drenched with 
streams of red blood, nau- 
seated with every form of 
ferocious might, they brave- 
ly held on as their only 
manly course, but they 
grew sick of war. They en- 
vied the wounded. They fail- 
ed to see a high moral pur- 
pose anywhere in that ap- 
palling slaughter. Once an 
English skylark rose and 
sang above the No-Man’s- 
Land between the opposing 
forces. It went straight to 
the hearts of the British 
soldiers. “Ain’t ’e a plucky 
little chap,” said one of 
them, “singin’ right in front 
of Fritzie’s trenches fer us 
English blokes?” This single 
touch is worth a dozen books 
unenlightened by that bond 
of comradeship glowingly 
emphasized by Private Hall. 
The Great Push, by Pa- 
trick Macgill, the first book 
by a recognized author who 
has actually experienced 
trench warfare and taken 
part in a major engagement 
is a significant psychological 
exposition of what the Brit- 
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ish soldier really is. Take the chapter, 
Before the Charge, for example. Gath- 
ered in a little cottage at Loos is a group 
of soldiers waiting thru the night of 
suspense for the daybreak of slaughter. 
Here, if ever, human beings shrank in 
natural revolt from the task, not of their 
choosing, which must be done. “Of the 
enemy,” he writes, “I knew very little, 
except that he suffered as we did in an 
insane combat.” 

Interesting and well done as is Ad- 
ventures of a Despatch Rider, by Cap- 
tain W. H. L. Watson, the retreat from 
Mons seems history. But here is what 
Captain Watson has to say about mod- 
ern war: “Oh the waste, the utter dam- 
nable waste of everything out here-- 
men, horses, buildings, cars, everything. 
Those who talk about war being a salu- 
tary discipline are those who remain at 
home. In a modern war there is little 
room for picturesque gallantry or pic- 
ture-book heroism. We are all either 
animals or machines, with little gained 
except our emotions dulled and brutal- 
ized by nightmare scenes which can- 
not be written about because they are 
unbelievable. I wonder what difference 
you will find in us when we come home?” 

Again, take Battery Flashes, by 
“Wagger,” a collection of letters by an 
artillery sergeant. From his compara- 





La Baionette, Paris, 


TOMMY ATKINS DURING THE BOMBARDMENT 


“When I eat fast, I have the hiccoughs. Do you know what will cure 
them, Jim?” “Yes, Tommy, tell somebody to frighten you.” 


tively secure position in rear of the 
fighting lines, he is less appalled, less 
benumbed into utter loss of individual- 
ity than the trench fighters; yet when 
the official report states: “There. is 
nothing doing on the Western Front,” 
he describes choking fumes from the 
gas shells, dodging of shrapnel splin- 
ters, water more than knee deep in the 
trenches, tho none to wash with and 
little to drink. 


Kitchener’s Mob, by J. N. Hall, Houghton 
Miffiin. $1.25. The Great Push, by Patrick 
Macgill. Doran. $1.25. Adventures of a Despatch 
Rider, by W. H. L. Watson. Dodd, Mead. $1.25. 
Battery Flashes, by ‘“‘Wagger.’? Dutton. $1. 


STATESMEN AND GENERALS 


One hundred and seven years after 
the birth of Lincoln the flow of bio- 
graphies still continues. The three 
books here brought together will serve 
very different groups. H. B. Rankin’s 
Recollections combine first-hand ma- 
terial with expression of a desire to 
correct misapprehensions created by 
Herndon and others. A chapter on Ann 
Rutledge, headed by Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters’s free verse tribute, shows clearly 
the part Lincoln’s love for her played 
in his development. Less convincing but 
of value is the treatment of Mrs. Lin- 
coln and her influence. The pictures of 
life in the law office are delightful, 
especially those having to 
do with such events as the 
first reading of Whitman’s 
“Leaves of Grass,” and very 
valuable is the chapter on 
Lincoln’s religion. 

The analysis of Lincoln’s 
actual cases, made to aid in 
determining his rank as a 
lawyer, is effectively done 
in J. T. Richards’s Abraham 
Lincoln, the Lawyer-States- 
man. The section on his 
oratory is less adequate, 
and those concerned with 
proving him a conservative 
with reference to negro suf- 
frage and the independence 
of the judiciary fail to con- 
sider the changes in in- 
pretation that come to a man 
with new developments in 
a situation. Lincoln had cer- 
tainly a liberal and con- 
structive mind, whatever 
may have been his views on 
a particular subject at a 
given time. 

Abraham Lincoln, by D. 
E. Wheeler, in the True 
Stories of Great Americans 
Series for young folks is 
like its companion dealing 
with Ulysses S. Grant, by 
Lovell Coombs. Both bring 
out the high lights of the 
two careers and appeal to 
hero worship. 

Mr. Olcott had access to 
unusual sources for his 
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Republicans, Progressives | 
Independents, and Democrats | 


of the Andrew Jackson type —the American and National type 


| ATTENTION ! 1! ! | 


This is a time for UNIVERSAL service by the rank and file of the Repub- 
lican Party, and by those who believe in its principles. Enroll yourself at 
the National Headquarters as a Sustaining Member of the Republican Party 
by sending a check for ten dollars together with your name and address to 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., Treasurer, 513 Fifth Avenue, New York. In return 
you will promptly receive a Certificate of Membership as reproduced below. 

















A PATRIOTIC CREED 


E believe that the honor, safety and vital interests of our country, the preserva- 
tion of her prosperity, and the maintenance of her just and fitting rank among 
Nations demand the election of Charles Evans Hughes as our President. 


Is this your Creed? Lend it then your support by becoming a Sustaining Member 
of the Republican Party. 


Cornelius 
N. Bliss, Jr. 
Treasurer | 


New York 


Dear Sir:-Enclosed find my 
check forten dollars. Please 


Headquarters as a Sustaining 
Member of the Republican Party. 
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“K ODAK’” 


Is our Registered and com- 
mon-law Trade-Mark and can- 
not be rightfully applied except 
to goods of our manufacture. 





If a dealer tries to sell you, under 
the Kodak name, a camera or films, 
or other goods not of our manufac- 
ture, you can be sure that he has an 
inferior article that he is trying to 
market on the Kodak reputation. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














Minutes 
Deep Breathing 


Develops Super-Health 


If you wish to key 
up your vital forces 
to meet the strain of 
the present day 
“mile a minute life,” 
learn to breathe. 


Deep breathing is the 
most powerful of all 
of Nature’s forces, as 
it gives us the main- 
stay of life, oxygen. 


Five minutes devoted 
to Deep Breathing 
will do more to re- 
vitalize the blood, 
stimulate the nerves 
and give you mental 
and physical endur- 
ance, than an hour 
devoted to tha most 
scientific system of 
physical exercise. 


Write to me, and I 
shall send you Free a remarkable book on 
Deep Breathing which will prove a revela- 
tion to you. ft will give you a new view 
of the basic factors of Health and Power. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


2090 Tower Building, 110 West 40th Street, New York 

















ASK THE 
MOTOR EDITOR 


anything you want to know con- 
cerning pleasure cars, motor 
trucks, accessories or their mak- 
ers. Your questions will be an- 
swered promptly, free of charge. 
You will help the Motor Editor 
to help you by letting him know 
the make and model of your car 
when you write him. Address 


The Independent-Harper’s Weekly 
Motor Service 
119 West 40th Street, New York 











Life of William McKinley, especially in 
the material collected by the President’s 
secretary, Mr. Cortelyou. The history of 
the nation’s advances in international 
responsibilities during the period makes 
good reading, but possibly the author’s 
best service is in his depicting the 
strata of American society representcd 
by McKinley and those nearest him. 

Mr. Bradford’s Union Portraits, like 
those he made of Confederate leaders, 
are an unusual and successful effort to 
combine clear pictures with intelligent 
evaluation. The studies of Hooker and 
McClellan have been most challenged 
since first they were printed in the 
Atlantic. The former sketch has been 
modified by further investigation, but 
not the latter. In addition to these 
Meade, Thomas, Sherman, Stanton, 
Seward, Sumner and Bowle are in- 
cluded in the series. 


Pérsonal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, 
by Henry B. Rankin. Putnam. $2. Abraham 
Lincoln, the Lawyer-Statesman, by John T. 
Richards. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. Abraham 
Lincoln, by Daniel E. Wheeler; Ulysses S. 
Grant, by Lovell Coombs. Macmillan. 50 cents 
each. The Life of William McKinley, by 
Charles S. Olcott. Houghton Mifflin. 2 vols. $5. 
Union Portraits, by Gamaliel Bradford. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. 


POEMS OF THE BROTHERHOOD 

It is with a painful sense of tragic 
background one reads the slender 
volume of Poems of the Irish Revolu- 
tionary Brotherhood. Thomas Mac- 
Donagh, P. H. Pearse, Joseph Mary 
Plunkett and Sir Roger Casement have 
paid the last reckoning for their heroic 
but futile uprising, and, in the words 
of Padraic Colum, whose admirable in- 
troduction preludes their poems, they 
“have passed away from our sight. . . 
to become part of the memory of Ire- 
land.” Mr. Colum does not attempt to 
appraise the poetic value of the verses 
he and Edward J. O’Brien have here 
edited, nor need we. To many the book 
will be a reliquary in which precious 
memorials of the dead are kept apart, 
and which criticism at this hour would 
only violate. The lyrics are somber, 
elegiac, high in their moods, shot thru 
with faith and hope, but looking to an- 
other world for their joys and triumphs. 


Poems of the Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood. 
Boston, Small, Maynard. 50 cents. 


THE TRAGEDY OF POLAND 

The recent devastation of Poland by 
the battling armies of Russia and Ger- 
many has renewed our interest in the 
tragic history of that repeatedly 
stricken country. W. Alison Phillips’ 
volume on Poland in the Home Uni- 
versity Library gives just the informa- 
tion desired about the origin, expan- 
sion, decline and partition of the Po- 
lish state. 

The trials of the people during the 
last hundred years, the relations they 
have sustained to Russia, Prussia and 
Austria are ably discussed. It is 
worthy of note that this distinguished 
historian, in analyzing the causes that 
led to the downfall of Poland, finds 
that “the chief of them was the spirit 
of conquest and domination by which 
the Polish state was from first to last 
informed.” The state itself succumbed 
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not because of external attack and ag- 
gression, but from internal dissension, 
weakness and political oppression. The 
author believes the “Polish questien” 
can only be solved by Russia herself, 
enlightened and redeemed, restoring 
to the Polish people a free and whole- 
some life. Professor Phillips holds 
that the triumph of the Allies will lead 
toward this desired end. 

Quite different is Monica Gardner’s 
Poland, a Study in National Idealism. 
She writes for English readers and 
opens with a short impassioned record 
of the last hundred years. This is 
followed by sympathetic studies of 
Polish poets, leaders of national 
thought, and translations from their 
writings, powerful and strange, all 
aglow with a fiery and mystical devo- 
tion to their native land. 


Poland, by W. Alison Phillips. Holt. 50 cents. 
Poland, by Monica Gardner. Scribner. $1.25. 


MEN AND WOMEN 


The value of timeliness characterizes the 
appreciative biography of Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker, by Helen Knox, as its gra- 
cious subject retires from the presidency of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and her able and most successful leader- 
ship of two million women. (Revell, $1.) 


The Journals of Lady Knightly of Faws- 
ley, edited by Julia Cartwright. Agreeable 
but rather too numerous extracts from the 
journals and letters of a woman who had 
unusual opportunities for meeting English 
royalty and celebrities during the later half 
of the nineteenth century. (Dutton, $4.25.) 


The life of Samuel W. McCall, present 
Governor of Massachusetts, is written by 
his friend and admirer, Lawrence B. Evans. 
The book cama tanaeie of citations from 
the speeches of Mr. McCall when a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, and 
thus affords a tolerably complete survey of 
eso philosophy. (Houghton, Mifflin, 


Such a work as Thackeray would have 
loved is Lord Granville Leveson Gower, 
Private Correspondence, 1781-1821. Almost 
entirely with the Countess of Bessborough, 
it touches amazingly little on public affairs. 
But one does get pictures of society in 
Russia, England and Ireland with now 
and then touches of politics. (Dutton, 2 
vols., $10.) 


A vivid picture of the impression R. L. 8S. 
made on an enthusiastic observer opens 
Charlotte Eaton’s Last Memory of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. But what a day, with 
conversation so classically erudite as to re- 
quire footnotes! And why return to “a 
scrapbook in a Duluth attic” for one of 
Stevenson’s best known poems? (Crowell, 
50 cents.) 


MATTERS OF BUSINESS 


In Capital Today, Herman Cahn, a busi- 
ness man as well as an economist, con- 
siders the complex foundations of financial 
security, both theoretically and practically, 
beginning with the Marxian theory of 
value, and closing with a study of the un- 
looked for developments caused by the 
present war. (Putnam, $1.50.) 


The Port of Boston, by Prof. Edwin J. 
Clapp, is an account of the natural and 
commercial advantages of that outlet, not 
only for the commerce of New England, 
but also for a considerable area north and 
west, and of the various commercial handi- 
caps which have permitted so much of this 
trade to seek other ports. It is illustrated 
by numerous maps and plans. (Yale Univ. 
Press, $2.50.) 


That any one could write four hundred 
pages about Holders of Railroad Bonds and 
otes and name no road nor cite any de- 
cision is very remarkable. Yet Mr. Heft 
does this and in a book packed with in- 
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ich Sten Do Sins Prefer? 


Dark or light Mahogany, one of the various Oak tones, Silver Gray, 


White Enamel? 


Whatever your choice of decorative schemes 


Supplies a thoroughly satisfactory base upon which the desired 
Moreover, the material may be had at 
moderate cost, due to an abundant supply. 
with the wood’s beautiful figure, fine texture and adaptability make 
it a most desirable interior trim for pretentious homes or cozy cot- 


Homebuilders Book containing a complete description of the wood 
and eight individual plans will be sent free on request to those seri- 
ously interested. Architects should ask for our manual. It is con- 
fined to facts of interest to the profession. _White enamel and 
stained samples also free on request. Address Department I, 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and sold 
by dealers. See that yours supplies it. He can. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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This feature combined 
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AGENTS— Villa's genuine Mexico currency, 
w= §=—. $1 for 10c, sells on sight, unusual 


souvenir, 400% profit. Send $10 for $500.00 
worth, your profit $40. WILLIAM ENDLER, 
1355 Wright, Los Angeles, Cal. 


(49 THE FAMOUS FOX 


Bh The lightest eun- 

ning typewriter 

in the world—Latest frodel—trom 
our Factory to your Office for $42. 
Send any amount with order you can 
Spare and pay the balance monthly. 
No interest. Noredtape. 3 years’ 
guarantee. Factory rebuilt. In re- 
plying mention ‘‘The Independent.” 

FOX TYPEWRITER Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















Opportunities in. Law 


Write today for our new book that tells about the 
opportunities for the law trained man in all lines of 
business—in the palze practice of law and in pol- 
itics. The practical ning you need can now be 
yours—right in your own home, 


Write for Free Book 7:."2", '<«: 


” 
= at Legal srainings is aaa for it today. 
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A treasure house of golden tales and fascinating conjecture —™ 


Mythology of All Races 


Under the General Editorship of LOUIS HERBERT GRAY, M.A., Ph.D. 


Late Associate Editor of Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 





“a fely be nounced one of the most important enterprises of this age 
of cnanmalies eiolavehie. Peel. George F. Moore, LL.D., Harvard Univ. 











YOU CANNOT APPRECIATE Art, the greatest in Literature and Music, 
ZEsthetics, without an acquaintance with the literature of mythology, which 
furnishes the burden of our daily conversation, imagination, thought and in- 
spiration. This is the first exhaustive and authoritative work on the subject in 
the English language. 

YOU CANNOT AFFORD to miss the opportunity, now presented for the 
first time, to have in your own library material which has heretofore been 
available only to scholars, who, at infinite pains, have only been able to get it, 
bit by bit, in foreign languages. 


The labors of many men and the expenditure of many thousands of dollars 
have, with the finest art of the engraver, the typographer and the binder, com- 
bined to give you a set of books which will be an ornament to your home and 
a mark of your appreciation of the best in literary values, both educationally 
and commercially. For only $4 A MONTH YOU CAN HAVE all the volumes 
now published in this monumental work NOW, and each succeeding volume 
will be delivered to you, as issued, by express, prepaid. Jn 13 volumes, with 
more than 800 beautiful illustrations (many in color) from native sources. 





THE MARSHALL JONES COMPANY, Publishers 

212 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send me, charges prepaid, the new volume in “Mythology of All Races,” 
this without any cost to me or obligation. If satisfied I will agree to pay $6 on receipt 
of each volume as issued, or $4 per month until $78 has been paid. Name and ad- 
dress in margin below. 











































Late Model 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


2 Color Ribbon 
85 Back Spacer 
Tabulator, etc. 


Without one cent advance payment and without the slightest 
obligation on your part, express charges prepaid. Equipped with 
the late improvements—two color automatic ribbon, back spacer, 
tabulator, etc. You do not pay 
for the machine until you have 
thoroughly inspected and tried it 
out, then you remit our special 
cash price of $43.85 (less than one 
half manufacturer’s price) and the 
machine is yours. Easy payment 
plan arranged if desired. 
* Every machine guaranteed for 5 years. 
The quantity is limited—so write today. 


METRO TYPEWRITER CO. 
70 Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ze 


lO DAYS 















The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next 
to the Boston Public Library and offers the advantages of a modern 


B tt y T 0 N college course. The building is equipped with Lab ies, Depart- 
ment Libraries and has fullest use of the Boston Public Library. 
The professional schools located in the heart of the city not only 
offer the usual courses of instruction but afford unusual opportuni- 
La 





ties for self support and for the practical training in the several 


M lici professions. The Graduate School offers exceptional opportunity 
w » e for research work. 

College of Liberal Arts LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President 
Theology Graduate Department Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 














formation. But it must be read with care. 
“Generally,” “usually,” “the court may” 
are danger signals, for trouble comes with 
the specific, not the usual. For example, 
we have had to pay income tax on coupons: 
Mr. Heft says the corporation does it. 
(Dutton, $2.) 


The Federal Reserve is a full and much 
needed account of the new banking system, 
containing much allied information on our 
banks. The author, Henry Parker Wells, 
the secretary of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the author of “American Banking,” is 
an authority. (Doubleday, Page, $1.) 

Economics, by Henry Clay, is a con- 
venient manual for the general reader who 
wishes a clear and well-rounded introduc- 
tion to the subject, tho written primarily 
for an English public with illustrative data 
drawn mostly from English conditions. The 
relationship of economics to the allied 
sciences of politics and ethics is consistent- 
ly emphasized. (Macmillan, $1.10.) 


MOSTLY ADVENTURES 


The Light of Parnell, by John W. Appel, 
is an interesting story of the underground 
railway, John Brown’s raid and the Civil 
War, tho told in a curiously stilted and 
amateurish manner. The setting is Mecers- 
burg and southern Pennsylvania. ( Philadel- 
phia: Heidelberg Press.) 

A hill-farm in Georgia is the scene of 
Mr. Harben’s new novel, Second Choice, a 
homespun story of genuine people. A touch 
of humor relieves the gloom of the hero’s 
persistent hard luck, which lifts when he 
has the good sense to make a wise “second 
choice” of a wife. (Harper, $1.35.) 

An entertaining tale, exciting and amus- 
ing and just a little tragic, is The Heritage 
of the Siouz, by B. M. Bowen. It tells 
some of the adventures of the Flying U 
Feature Film Company in New Mexico, 
cinema adventures and real ones, too. 
(Boston: Little, Brown, $1.35.) 


Clover and Blue Grass, by Eliza Calvert 
Hall. Pleasant, homely tales of women in 
a little Kentucky town. Tho not extraor- 
dinary in any way, they are written with 
a humor and a sound knowledge of human 
nature which makes them very agreeable 
reading. (Boston: Little, Brown, $1.25.) 

All Western stories are cut on much the 
same pattern, but When a Man’s a Man is 
just a little different, and Harold Bell 
Wright knows the life he writes of. He 
knows, too, how to tell a story, tho this 
one is somewhat overful of “mates” and 
“woman hearts.” (Chicago: Bk. Supply 
Co., $1.35.) 


The Cross of Heart’s Desire, by Ger- 
trude Pahlow, is the sort of book which is 
written about New York and about life by 
a person who does not know either New 
York or life very well. There is idea and 
plot, but the characters are too obviously 
drawn from imagination rather than ob- 
servation. (Duffield, $1.30.) 


The Girl at Big Loon Post is a good 
story. To be sure there are quite a number 
of miraculous escapes and convenient coin- 
cidences and the villain is very villainous 
indeed, but George Van Schaick writes de- 
lightfully of the Canadian wilderness where 
men trap and trade for the Hudson Bay 
Company. (Small, Maynard, $1.35.) 

An historical tale which is interesting 
both for topic and story is Emerson 
Hough’s The Magnificent Adventure. The 
adventure is the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion. The principal characters, all well 
drawn, are Meriwether Lewis, William 
Clark, Thomas Jefferson, Aaron Burr and 
his daughter, Theodosia. (Appleton, $1.35.) 


Following her own successful example 
in “The Story of Julia Page,’ Kathleen 
Norris has written a similar and equally 
entertaining novel, The Heart of Rachel. 
Its setting is ultrafashionable and its char- 
acters concern themselves chiefly with 
social festivities and marital crises. Most 
of its readers will be women. (Doubleday, 
Page, $1.35.) 
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PEBBLES 


“Wanted—a young butcher to drive a 
Ford car.”—Hudson Observer. 


Can’t German scientists invent a sub- 
stitute for Austria?—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Hughes Finds Wilson Wanting.” What 
makes it worse is that Hughes is wanting 
the same thing —The Musses. 


One must approve the strategy of the 
Bulgarians. Before occupying Drama they 
grabbed a lot of passes.—Boston Herald. 


Much of the fugitive verse that is clut- 
tering up magazine-columns these days ap- 
parently is fugitive from justice——Newark 
News. 


In the Republican preserves there is more 
joy over one Progressive that repenteth 
than over ninety and nine regulars who 
— strayed off the ranch.—Chicago Daily 

Jews. 


Pat a cake, pat a cake, baker man, 

Bake me a loaf as light as you can. 

Label it plainly “Twelve Ounces,” and then 

Sell it to me, tho it only weighs ten. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


The Man Who Names Pullman Cars 
sprang at The Man Who Names Collars. 

“Wshdgebvfthgdf,” he hissed. 

“Gbevdfrseujk,” was the withering reply. 

“Come, come, boys,” expostulated the 
gentle-voiced keeper, “you were not to talk 
shop, you know.”—Puck. 


As you may have read with considerable 
emotion, President Wilson signed the eight- 
~hour law with four pens, which he present- 
ed to the four Brotherhood chiefs. A gen- 
tleman called us on the telephone to in- 
quire whether the dear peepul will get the 
blotter.—Rocky Mountain News. 


Tommy had been playing truant from 
school, and had spent a long, beautiful day 
fishing. On his way back he met one of his 
young cronies, who accosted him with the 
usual question, “Catch anything?” 

At this, Tommy, in all the consciousness 
of guilt, quickly responded : 

“*Ain’t been home _ yet.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 

A downtown city restaurant has made 
its reputation upon one waiter who has 
never yet been found wanting in translating 
an order into a language of his own, and 
he and the cook understand each other ab- 
solutely. 

“One order of pea soup,” one customer 
will say. 

“Splash of split peas,” cries the waiter. 

“Couple of doughnuts and a cup of cof- 
fee without cream,” another will order. * 

“Two submarines and a mug of murk— 
no cow!” orders the waiter. 

“An order of ham and eggs,” says a cus- 
tomer. 

“Roast two on a slice of squeal!” the 
waiter shouts into the tube. 

“Beef stew and a cup of tea for me,” a 
new arrival says. 

“Bossy in a bowl—boiled leaves on the 
side!” sings the waiter. 

“A dozen raw oysters,” orders a busy 
business man. 

“Twelve alive in the shell!” shouts the 
waiter. 

“Where’s my eggs on toast?’ complains 
a man who has been waiting. 
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Russian Koustar 
Art Needlework 


We have recently contracted with the Imperial 
Russian Government through its Department of 
Agriculture to act as its sole agents inthe United 
States for the sale of all articles of Koustar (Rus- 
sian peasant) manufacture on Linen, and we now 
have on in announcing the arrival of a con- 
siderable shipment of this work by steamer Mogi- 
leff from Archangel. 


This work comes from districts as widely separated 
as Courland, Novgorod and Kiev. Much of it is 
from the Schools which are under the Royal patron- 
age of the Princess Golitzin and Princess Lvov. 


All of the goods are made on hand-woven Crash, 
ranging in weight from a sheer, filmy fabric to the 
heavy and firm grades familiarly known to art 
needleworkers as Russia Crash. Much of the 
work is done in White, but there are many wonder- 
ful specimens in color, in which the softness of 
tone and artistic blending of color are very re- 
markable. 


But not only is the Russian peasant a skilful. needle- 
worker and an artist in the blending of color; he is also 
a designer of no mean ability. The needlework, the color 
blending, and the designs in these goods are a character- 
istic expression of Russian Art, which we believe will be 
a surprise to many people. 


Another feature of this work which is not least in im- 
portance is its very moderate price. Among the various 
articles shown are Table Covers and Scarfs of many dif- 
ferent sizes, Doilies, Luncheon and Tea Cloths, etc. 


Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


**The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America”’ 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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“Rush the biddies on a raft!” cries the 


E0000 
waiter. 


waifant a rump steak rare,” orders an- | FAGES: Areumenty Bits fx Pobaeg, Ot 
e an. 


: : terial for club papers, orations and essays, The 
“Slab of moo—let him chew it!” the | Original Bureau of Research, New here, Ind. 
waiter calls. 


“I want a bowl of tomato soup,” ordered ORIGINAL ‘own and commission 


one man, “a plate of beans, bread and but- AUTOGRAPH LETTERS Th ; oe a 


ter, a piece of apple pie and a glass of 
OF FAMOUS PEOPLE and explain to them our 


— . ‘ _ , D most liberal o(ier ever 
e waiter seemed puzzled for an in- BOUGHT AND SOLD madeon a mod- 
Send for Price List 


stant; then he shouted into the tube: 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 








on nite 
1 
a writer anda ¥ - 5 ov 
that. By post card or letter simply say,“‘Matl Particulars. 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 0636 Chicago, Ill, 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY {AGENTS peer ry mre kA hee Beara preedipnn 
jor terms and territory. Act now, 


“One splash of.red noise, platter of Sat- 
urday nights, dough well done with cow to 
cover, Eve with tke lid on and a chaser of 
Adam’s ale!”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 











Pub. “‘ The Collector,’’ $1 a year Sotten, ‘Waties 
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‘| TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
made, Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
In Private Park with miles of graded walks for Ocrtel hill climbing. On the Southern Tier Highway, all macadam. Attrac- 
tive and well-kept Golf Course, Miniature Golf, Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring. 

THE ONLY PLACE IN AMERICA WHERE THE NAUHEIM 

BATHS ARE GIVEN WIT.H A NATURAL BRINE 


THE B ATHS are directly connected with the Hotel and complete in all appointments for 

Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 

FOUR MINERAL SPRINGS. The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, in the proportions of 

Calcium Chloride and Sodium Chloride, but are about five times as strong. The Radium Emanation from Brine 
Spring No. 1 averages 68 Mache Units per liter of water is due to Radium Salts in solution. 
Unsurpassed advantages for the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; 


Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity, 
Mlustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on Mineral Springs Mailed on Request 


AMERICAN EXPRESS THE SPA SANATORIUM 
TICKETS AND TOURS 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Oe re a aes Re ee eae 
r : 
SOUTH AMERICA: Tours to the Continent of Opp ged, Banicent lees Seite. 
ity. Sail in November or February. 
APAN—CHIN 


‘A: The Chrysanthemums of the Fall orthe || Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn Annex 


' wy October or January. 1) 4 combination of country life and nice living. Golf 
right at hand. A charming place for the autumn 

and winter months, Write for booklet and rates. 
Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y. 











66 Broadway, New York City. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Inquire at any American Express Office. 














MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 








Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses. 
13 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
gardens. Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 

















NE Ip LAKEURST, 

HOTEL TULLER PINE TREE INN sew sexsey 
Detroit, Michigan :: The Inn in the Pines :: 

Take Woodwerd cor, yet of us Adams Avenue {| WILL OPEN OCTOBER 5th 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 











200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double INSTRUCTORS 
4 o e e 78 no 3.00 e About fifty per cent. more teachers have 


ordered quantities of The Independent for 

Class Room use this year as compared with 

the. same period last year, You will find 

your English and History work much easier 

and more interesting by adopting our plan. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

New York. 


ls 4.00" 
100 oo iy ** 3.00 to 5.00 ay 4.50 Ld Ly 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 


All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente | tt9 W. goth St, 





























MR. PURINTON’S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 
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327. Mrs. R. M. P., Kansas. “Where can I 
obtain the literature of some reliable nutrition 
sponge? I will be grateful for this informa- 
ion. 

Most food specialists are honest, but one-sided 
in their views. If by “reliable” you mean in- 
fallible, we cannot refer you to any such ex- 
perts, and believe there are none. A specialist 
becomes dangerous when he assumes to think 
for you. Get his facts, but do not necessarily 
follow his opinions. 

A number of food experts have done fine 
work, and present conclusions worthy of your 
study and trial. Among these are Dr. J. H. Kel- 
logg, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Dr. H. Lindlahr, 
Professor Chittenden, Horace Fletcher, Bernarr 
Macfadden, Eugene Christian, Prof. L. B. Allyn, 
Dr. E. H. Dewey, Prof. A. Lewanzin, Dr. Bene- 
dict Lust, Alfred W. McCann. Obtain particu- 
lars from Efficiency Publishing Company, Wool- 
worth Building, New York. 


$28. Miss M. H. S., New York. “(a) Will you 
kindly suggest work for a college graduate need- 
ing an outdoor life? What of the possibilities of 
summer camp work with girls? What of religious 
educational work? (b) How much time usually 
elapses before the answer to a Question Box 
query is printed?” 

(a) Write Camp Fire Girls of America, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York; also Woodcraft 
League, Greenwich, Connecticut; also look up 
girls’ schools and camps offering summer feat- 
ures—advertised in educational numbers of The 
Independent, The Literary Digest, and other 
periodicals. As for religious educational work, 
obtain from your pastor details of the summer 
conferences held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; 
at Lake Mohonk, New York; at Northfield, 
Massachusetts; at Chautauqua, New York; and 
other outdoor places—then plan how to get a 
position such as you desire. 

(b) No fixed time possible, but several weeks 
usually. Among the hundreds of letters we re- 
ceive continually, the importance of query and 
priority of date will determine sequence of an- 
swer in Question Box. 


329. Mr. T. L. R., Texas. “I desire to master 
paragraph structure by home study. How can I 
obtain assistance by mail? I have new text books 
in rhetoric, but not one analyzes or summarizes 
paragraphs to the extent of making the matter 
intelligible.” 

A course in business English, or public speak- 
ing, or commercial correspondence, or modern 
advertising, should teach you how to understand, 
create and use the forceful paragraph. Books 
on these subjects would be helpful—obtain list 
from Efficiency Publishing Company, Woolworth 
Building, New York. 

Study the work of the strongest newspap 
writers; excellent paragraphing methods are 
shown by Dr. Frank Crane in the New York 
Globe. But your message is the real thing—not 
your style, Fuse your heart and brain at a white 
heat, and your paragraphs will drive home. 





330. Mr. N. D. S., New Jersey. “I am twenty- 
nine years old, graduate of Pierce Business 
School in bookkeeping and shorthand, have been 
assistant to the president of a large concern. 
Was compelled to leave on account of health. 
I like farming, am the son of a farmer, but 
lack the capital to proceed. (a) Is it pos- 
sible to get connected with the movement for 
farm codperation; if so, how? (b) Would the 
study of law at home accomplish anything? (c) 
Can you suggest some other course probably 
more beneficial?” 

(a) Write the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington; also the College of 
Agriculture of nearby state universities, begin- 
ning with your own; also the editors of farm 
journals, with which you are doubtless familiar; 
also Prof. L. H. Bailey, Ithaca, New York; also 
the farm efficiency bureaus in New York. Farm 
Efficiency Bureau, 320 Fifth Avenue; Farmers?” 
Bureau, 150 Nassau Street ; Farm Service Bureau, 
503 Fifth Avenue. You might become editor or 
manager of an agricultural journal—and your 
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wife could help, as you say she is a college grad- 
uate. Or you might become a “‘farm manager” or 
trained farm operator, or farm efficiency expert. 
Or you might work with a college of agriculture 
as an extension specialist or a country agricul- 
tural agent, or as a teacher and demonstrator. 

(b) Very little. 

(c) Better devote your spare time and money 
to getting a position where your business knowl- 
edge will support you while you train for larger 
work. 


331. Miss E. L., Kansas. “Will you kindly tell 
me of a reliable concern which handles the 
sale of manuscripts?” 

We do not guarantee the reliability of any 
concern. Write several agencies, and place your 
manuscript with one that gives well known 
people as references. Among the popular con- 
cerns are these: United Literary Press, 123 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; The Labberton Service, 569 
West 150th Street, New York; American Literary 
Bureau, Leonia, New Jersey; Writecrafters, 
Lowell, Massachusetts; Literary Bureau, Hanni- 
bal, Missouri. Investigate also Cosmos Magazine, 
Stewart Building, Washington, D. C., and The 
Editor, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


$32, Mr. L. W. E., Minnesota. “As I view 
the matter all true efficiency rests upon con- 
centration; and joy and efficiency walk hand 
in hand. Would like to know what you think of 
my Definition of an Artist, copy of which I en- 
close. An Artist is one who knows how to do 
one thing well, takes a life-giving interest in his 
or her work, and is capable of renewal.” 

We like your definition. We like it especially 
because you must be in the poultry business, as 
you say in print your “hens are all artists’ ;— 
and a chicken fancier who is also a philosopher 
combines a trade and a temperament in a very 
happy manner. 

However, the artist must do his one thing not 
simply ‘“‘well,’’ but better and better; he must 
take a life-giving interest in the work and 
destiny of his neighbors also; and he must be 
capable of expansion, humility, drudgery, sacri- 
fice, grit, poise, faith, and other great qualities, 
along with his “renewal.” An artist is a man so 
lost in his work that all you see is the work. 


333. Mr. J. B. M., Missouri. “Will you kindly 
suggest to me some effective ways of building 
up a copious vocabulary?” 

Take a correspondence course in public speak- 
ing. Buy and study several books on business 
English—write Funk & Wagnalls, 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York; also A. W. Shaw Company, 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, Chicago, 
for lists of such books. Read Correct English 
magazine, Evanston, Illinois. Form a debat- 
ing club. Get Putnam’s “Word Book,” and 
rewrite a short editorial in The Independent 
each week, using synonyms or equivalent ex- 
pression; ask some literary friend to criticize 
your effort. Study a foreign language at home 
by the phonographic method, now taught 
by several schools of language. Learn to write 
forceful letters; get a book on commercial cor- 
respondence, and compare with your own epis- 
tles. Read thoughtfully and continually the mas- 
ters of modern prose—such as Emerson, Carlyle, 
Stevenson, Hawthorne, Eliot. 


334, Mr. C. E. F., New York. “I am a young 
man of twenty four, German-French, alone hére 
in America, earning $11 a week as bookbinder. I 
dislike this work, have paid over $140 for art 
instruction, am eager to attend an art institute, 
if I can only save enough. All my dream and 
ambition is to be an illustrator. Portraits which 
I painted have received my teacher’s praise, 
and I hope to win a scholarship next year. 
Please advise me.” 

You are of the stuff that great men are made 
of. Stick to your present lines of work and 
study, and you will realize your dream. 

Look up Question Box answer 266 in The 
Independent for June 19, 1916. Obtain copy of 
Student-Illustrator, Schwartz Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and try for some of the prizes offered. 
Learn possibilities in show-card and sign paint- 
ing, for quick money-making; write Wensinger 
School of Lettering, Toledo, Ohio, also Detroit 
School of Lettering, Detroit, Michigan, for de- 
tails of this chance. Obtain books of drawings 
by Gibson, Christy, Cox, Remington, other 
famous artists, and improve your technique. In- 
vestigate work of Art Alliance of America, 45 
East Forty-second Street; Art Students League 
of New York, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street ; 
Arc Contracting Company, 216 East Twenty- 
sixth Street; Art Designing Works, 314 East 
Thirty-fourth Street, all of New York. 














Zyrians Are In Type! 
A Great Work is Now Complete 


When the galley-proofs containing the 
article on Zyrians went to the editors for 
final revision there was marked the com- 
pletion of a great work of reference that 
instantly took its place far in advance of 
all other encyclopaedias. From the first 
article on Aachen to that on Zyrians this 
encyclopaedia contains more subjects of 
human interest than are to be found in 
any other known book of reference. 








easily paid pre-publication price. 


To take advantage of this real dollars 
and cents saving you must act and act 
at once. Tear off the coupon in the 
corner and let us send you full par- 
ticulars. 


To own The New International, to 
have it in your home where you can 
turn to it for the answers to the 


80,000 articles—(30,000 more than in any 
other encyclopaedia) written in compressed, 
readable style by the highest authorities. 

American subjects—treated by Americans, 
to be found in no other encyclopaedia. 

War articles —-The New International is the 
only encyclopaedia written since the Great 
War made a new World. The new problems 
are authoritatively handled. 

Profuse illustrations —works of art in colors 

‘and black and white covering every im- 
portant subject. 

Maps—that have heen compiled from the 
latest data—accurate and up-to-date. 


Publishers 





Mail the attached Coupon today 


$ 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc. .9” 


The NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
SECOND EDITION 


is now completed and ready for immediate delivery. Because of this the 
necessity for raising the price is pressing. But for one month—and one 
month only you may have The New International at the present low, 


On November First the Price Goes Up 


problems that come into your life 
every day, means that you take your 
place in the world of intelligence as 
one whose opinions are respected, For 
your children The New International 
is a liberal education—a _ treasure 
trove of information about the won- 
drous times they live in as well as all 
that has gone before. 


The New International, Second Edition Contains iF 


Bibliography—providing for the stu- . 
dent a complete list of books for al -- 
further reading. 


Key to pronunciation—a &/ Dodd, 


unique and invaluable fea- Mead & 
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aoe $/ Publishers 

Thin paper — durable and FY 449 Fourth 
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p-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
pa rebuilt, trad , 
sa) 


cities, Send for latest bookiet. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., lac. 345 Broadway, W. ¥. 











Boston Garter 
Vedi 


comfort for its cost than any othe 
article they wear. 
taken off in a jiffy and holds sock 
neatly and securely. 


Gives men more service and more 
It’s put on and 


Silk 50c. 
Lisle 25c. at your store or postpaid. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 20th day of 
September, 1916: 
RESOURCES, 
Stock and bond investments, viz: 
Public . yo (book value, 


); market value. 
Private “securities (book value 





-$ 531,820.85 


$3,679,226.08); market value... 3,750,626.08 
Real estate owned..........-..6+. 900,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by 

bond and mortgage, deed or 

other real estate collateral... 5,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by 

other collateral............... 17,022,933.27 


ans, discounts and bills pur- | 
chased not secured by collat- | 
CAL ..rccccccccsccessesccccees 9,900,155.14 
Overdeafte .......s00. 47.64 
Due from trust ‘companies, 
banks and bankers...... eee» 1,472,407.30) 
SEED | de pnsegentaehesgesegsess 5,334, 462.95 | 
United States legal- tender notes | 
and notes of national banks... 1,116,286.00 | 
| 


Federal Reserve notes......++. 46,000.00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Exchanges and checks for next 
day’s clearings .......++++.++ 22,045,107.16 


Other: cash itemS......ccceseess 127,730.68 
Customers’ liability on *“accept- . 
ances (see liabilities, per con- 
Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest not entered on | 
books at close of business on | 
Above ate cessceceesesess 95,600.00 





Total ana at 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital stock .... eees 
Surplus on market Valu 
Surplus fund ...... «++ 6,000,000.00 
Undivided profits .. eee 383,920.94 | 
Surplus on book values.. ++» 6,246,507.89 
Deposits: 
Due New York State antnye 
BRED cccccccccocccesccose e.. 8,2238,794.12 
Deposits subject to check..... 18,490,681.07 
Demand certificates of deposit. 5 
Cashiers’ checks outstanding... 
Certified checks ......scecsess 18,750,636.97 
Unpaid dividends. . 877.00 
Due trust companies, banks and 
DEED cncecenseocesseneeee 12,502,679.2: 
Acceptances of drafts payable at 
a future date or authorized by 























commercial letters of credit.. 525,000.00 
Other liabilities, viz.: | 
Reserve for taxes......e++ee+. 19,138.50 
Accrued interest not entered on 
books at close of business on 
AHOVE GAtS ccceccccccccccens 32,500.00 | 
Total ccccccccccccccccece - -$62,272,727.07 

















DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 8. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share, upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Company, for 
the three months ending September 30, 1916, will 
be paid on October 16, 1916, to shareholders of 
record at 12:00 o'clock noon, "September 30, 1916. 
_ Transfer Books of the ‘Company = ‘ot de 

losed. Checks for the dividend will be mailed. 
PACIFIO GAS AND woe. COMPANY. 

A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, September 30, 1916. 


MANUFACTURING COMPAN 

A pesto dividend of 1%% (87 oll per 
share) on the PREFERRED stock of this Com- 
pany will be paid October 16, 1916. 

A dividend of 1%% 4 cents per share) on 
the COMMON stock of this Company for the 
querter ending Sept. 30, 1916, will be paid Oct. 
31 


Both dividends are govetie to stockholders of 
record as of October 6, 1916. 
H. D. SHUTE, Treasurer. 
New York, September 27, 1916. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON 


Preferred Stock 
The regular quarterly dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent. has been declared by 
the Directors of this Corporation, payable 
October 1, 1916, to preferred stockholders of 
record September 25, 1916. Checks will be 
mailed, WINFIELD 8. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 69 


A questesty dividend. of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable om * October 
» 1916, to stockholders of record at the close 
a business September 23, 1916. 
The transfer books do not close. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 

















The 
Market 
Place 


ACTIVE STOCK MARKET 

For three weeks past the stock market 
in New York has shown extraordinary 
activity. Friday, the 29th ult., was the 
twentieth consecutive full day in which 
more than 1,000,000 shares were sold. 
On the preceding Saturday 1,000,000. 
shares changed hands in the short ses- 
sion of two hours. This was the great- 
est number for a short day in eight 
years. The record for Monday, the 
25th, showed 2,317,000 shares, a num- 
ber unequaled since a panic day in 
March, 1907. Price movements have 
been irregular and sometimes wild. 
Sharp advances have been followed by 
violent reactions. Averages show net 
gains. When fifty representative stocks 
are taken into account, it is seen that 
the net advance from the 21st to the 
29th was about 2 points. Steel Corpora- 
tion common shares have been very 
prominent in the daily transactions, and 
they rose to 120 on the 29th. In five 
days about 1,750,000 of these shares 
were sold. 

Earnings of all the steel companies 
are large, and prices of their products 
are rising. The corporation’s net profits 
were $60,000,000 in the present year’s 
first quarter, and $81,000,000 in the 
second. Predictions are made that in the 
third they will exceed $90,000,000. A 
great foreign order for copper brought 
public support for the mining com- 
panies’ shares. Stock of the General 
Motors Company rose to $750, which 
may be compared with sales at $25 in 
1913. Earnings for the year that ended 
with July were equal to 168 per cent 
on the common stock of $16,500,000, 
which is soon to be increased to $80,- 
000,000 five new shares being exchanged 
for one old one. Among the extra 
dividends which attracted attention was 
one of 100 per cent declared by the 
E. W. Bliss Company, which makes 
shells and torpedoes. It follows a divi- 
dend of 100 per cent paid a few months 
ago, and the total since January 1 has 
been 226 per cent. 

This great activity has been account- 
ed for in several ways. Special divi- 
dends, unprecedented earnings in the 
steel and copper industries, prevention 
of a general railroad strike, great ex- 
ports, and what seems to be discon- 
tinuance of foreign liquidation have ex- 
erted a stimulating influence. It is esti- 
mated that until a short time ago the 
sales of American securities in our 
market by the British Government had 
for about a year averaged $67,000,000 
a month. President Loree, of the Dela- 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, etce., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of The Independent, 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1916: 

State of New York, 
County of New York, f 5% 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State und county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared William B. Howland, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the President of Independent Cor- 
poration, owner of The Independent, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, Karl V. S. Howland; 
Editor, Hamilton Holt; Associate Editor, Har- 
old J. Howland; Managing Editor, Geddes 
Smith; Business Manager, Frederic E. Dick- 
inson, all of 119 West Fortieth street, New 
York, N. 

& That the owner is Independent Corpora- 
tion, 119 West Fortieth street, New York, 
N. ¥. Names and addresses of stockholders 
holding 1 per cent, or more of total amount 
of stock: Charles B, Alexander, 165 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; James Douglas, 99 
John street, New York, N. Y.; Hamilton Holt, 
119 West Fortieth street, New York, N. Y.; 
William B, Howland, 119 ‘West Fortieth street, 
New York, N, Y.; Harold J. Howland, 119 
ve Fortieth street, New York, N. Y.; Karl 

8. Howland, 119 West Fortieth street, New 
York, N. ¥.$ Theodore Marburg, 11 Mt. Ver- 
non Place, Baltimore, Md.; John P, Munn, 277 
Broadway, New York, we Ee 

3. That the known ‘bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent, or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none, 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or cor- 
—— has any interest direct or indirect 
n the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

INDEPENDENT CORPORATION. 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, President. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September, 1916, 

WESLEY W. FERRIN, 
Notary Public, Kings County. Certificate filed 
in N. Y. County No. 87. New York County 

Register No. 7120, 

(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 




















DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will 
be paid on Monday, October 16, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi 
ness on Saturday, September 30, 1916. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 








UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
New York, September 26, 1916. 
At a Board of Directors meeting held this 
day, a regular dividend of 1 per cent. was de- 
eclared on the capital stock of this company, 
payable Nov. 1, 1916, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Oct. 16, 1916. 


N. H. CAMPBELL, Treasurer. 





THE CRESSON CONSOLIDATED GOLD MINING 
AND MILLING COMPANY. 
Dividend No. 48, 

Amount, $122,000.00. 

Total amount to date, $3,794,162. 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend of ten 
(10) cents per share has been declared upon all 
outstanding stock of iy 3 Cresson Consolidated 
Gold Mining and Milling 

Payable October 10, 1916, to stockholders of 
record September 30, 191 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

ADOLPH F. ZANG, Secretary. 


~ 
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ware & Hudson, shows, as a result of 
his latest inquiry, that in the one and 
one-half years between February 1, 
1915, and August 1, 1916, American 
railroad securities owned abroad and 
having a par value of nearly $1,300,- 
000,000 were sold, leaving a remainder 
of $1,415,000,000. These totals do not 
include industrials. When the British 
Government used $100,000,000 of its 
American securities as part of the 
collateral for the recent loan of $250,- 
000,000, there were some indications 
that the continuous and somewhat de- 
pressing liquidation had been checked. 
It was understood that other similar 
securities would be held for use here- 
after in the same way. Many believe 
that the selling has been stopped. Their 
belief affects our market, whose move- 
ments tend to support it. 


GREAT EXPORTS 

Reports for August show a new high 
record for exports. These in February 
last exceeded $400,000,000 for the first 
time, and in May they rose to $473,- 
500,000. There was a slight decline in 
the two months immediately following, 
and it was generally expected that the 
shipments of May would not be sur- 
passed. But now we see for August the 
extraordinary total of $510,000,000. At 
the same time the excess of exports 
over imports, or the balance in favor 
of the United States, $310,752,000, was 
much larger than ever before. At this 
rate, the excess for a year would be 
$3,729,000,000. In the fiscal year that 
ended with June it was $2,135,775,000. 
How great the change has been is 
shown by the fact that in August, two 
years ago, there was an excess of $19,- 
000,000 on the other side of the ac- 
count. There has been a marked de- 
cline of imports since June. 

Our receipts of gold are growing 
steadily. In August the net gain of 
gold was $29,000,000, and for the cal- 
endar year thus far it has been $410,- 
000,000. Last year’s net gain was 
$146,000,000, and the change is shown 
again by the record for the preceding 
year, when there was a net loss. More 
than $300,000,000 has come in by way 
of Canada since the first week of May, 
on British account. Exports of com- 
modities are so large, of course, main- 
ly because we are selling to the Allies 
great quantities of munitions, metals, 
other war supplies, and foodstuffs. 
Payment is made in part by the gold 
we receive. 


THE LOAN TO PARIS 

A loan of an exceptional character 
has been added to the long list which 
now shows a total of about $1,700,- 
000,000 borrowed here by foreign na- 
tions or cities since the beginning of 
the war. The great banking house of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. has loaned $50,000,- 
000 to the City of Paris. The term is 
five years, and the bonds to be sold 
here will bear interest at 6 per cent. 
Principal and interest are payable in 
gold. This is the first external loan 
ever negotiated by that city. Hereto- 
fore it has obtained at home what it 
needed. It is the second European mu- 





Thus King Lear, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy, defies the elements. But 
man, even today, cannot challenge 
nature with impunity. 


The unsinkable ship goes down 
like a rock from the impact of an 
iceberg. The fireproof building is 
burned. The monument, built for 
unborn generations, is riven by light- 


ning or shaken down by an earth- 


quake. 


There are storms which make 
train service impossible, which de- 
lay the mails and which close the 
public highways to the usual traffic. 

ven in the cities there are times 
when the street cars do not run, and 
neither automobiles or horse-drawn 


vehicles can be driven through floods 
or high-piled snowdnrifts. 








When Nature Turns Outlaw 


*‘Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow l- 
You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout... .. . 


Such conditions increase the de- 
pendence on telephone wires, which 
themselves are not exempt from the 
same natural hazards. Fortunately, 
however, the Bell System has faced 
these dangers and well-nigh over- 
come them. Masses of wires are 
buried underground and lonely pole 
lines, even the most stoutly built, are 
practically paralleled by other lines 
to which their business can be trans- 


ferred. 


Each year the lines are stronger 
and the guardians of the wires are 
prepared to make repairs more 

quickly. each year increasing 
muillions of subscribers find their tele- 
phones more dependable and, within 
the limits of human power, they 
count upon their use in storm as 
well as in fair weather. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS. -» 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 











One Policy One System Universal Service 
— WELL, 4 Mos.—25c 


Health and strength do not depend on medicines 
or faddist ‘‘systems,’’ but on living Nature's way. 
Cures without drugs are part of the expert advice 
of Dr. Elmer Lee, Editor, in every issue of the 
Health Culture Magazine 

It contains invaluable hints on right living. 15c 
a copy—$1.50 a year. 4 Mos. trial25c. Money 
| back if not satisfied. nd today. 

HEALTH CULTURE, 257 St. James Blde.. New York 
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“You Get The Job 


“We've been watching you, young man. 
We know you're made of the stuff that wins. 
The man that cares enough about his future to 
study an I. C. S. course in his spare time is the 
kind we want in this firm's responsible posi- 
tions. You're getting your promotion on what 
you know, and I wish we had more like you."’ 


‘The boss can’t take chances. When he has 
a responsible job to fill, he picks a man trained 
to hold it. He's watching you now, hoping 
you'll be ready when the opportunity comes. 

The thing for you to do is to start today and 
train yourself to do some one thing better than 
others, You can do it in spare time through 
the International Correspondence Schools. 
Over 5000 men reported advancement last year 
as a result of their I. C. S. training. 


The first step these men took was to mark 
and mail this coupon. Make your start the 
same way—and make it right now. 














Surv and Ma: Rail 
MINE FOREM'N One ol way Rosquatant 


or Prospee GOOD ENGLIS 
praTiowany | ENGINEER, puscher — 


bjects 


1.C.S.,Box 4528, Scranton, Pa, 
U wreamarion TEAR OUT HERE SO eee ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
| Box 4528, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obli tin: how I 
| the position, or in the subject ect, "\yeheve can, quality, ie 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
ctric Car Running Window Trimmer 
jectrie | Wiri ring _ Cond reer 
ractical P t 
| Telegraph Expert d RAL ROADER 
MEONANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 
ay Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 
as Engineer Stenograph Typist 
| — Le Ce ote 














mon School 8: 
ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE 
ontractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 
Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Structural Engineer Ne a 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Ponit German 
| Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBIL Freneh 
OHEMIOAL ENGINEER Auto Repairing () Italian 
| Name. 
Oeaupation 
| Employ 
Street 
| and No 
City State_ 





If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it below, 





Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that, “Equal privileges of 
acmission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to Stu- 
dents of every denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-first Vear began September 27, 1916. 
For catalogue, address, 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 
Specially devoted to preparation fer all Colleges 
and for Regents’ examinations. Business Course 
—Primary and Outing Olasses for Younger Boys. 
Fireproof Building — Laboratory — Gymnasium — 
Play Ground. B. H. CAMPBELL, Headmaster. 
Gend for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 








tions began to fight. The first, recently 
negotiated, was one of $6,400,000 to 
the Metropolitan Water Board of Lon- 
don. But several Canadian cities have 
borrowed here. 

Owing to the attitude of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. toward loans for war pur- 
poses, their announcement concerning 
the ways in which this money is to be 
used has been read with interest. “This 
loan,” the bankers say, “is made to re- 
imburse the city of Paris for very 
heavy expenditures made by it for the 
alleviation of suffering caused by the 
war, and to provide for additional sim- 
ilar expenditures, and for other munici- 
pal purposes.” A part of it may be 
expended in the construction of hospi- 
tals and in general relief work. The 
banking firm was consulted, of course, 
in the course of the negotiations for 
the Anglo-French loan of $500,000,000 
and other similar undertakings, but it 
declined to participate in any of them. 
It desires that investors shall know 
that the money loaned to Paris will not 
be used for the purchase of arms or 
munitions, but will be devoted exclu- 
sively to the amelioration of human 
suffering. 


LARGE ORDER FOR COPPER 

Negotiations for the largest single 
order for copper ever known were 
closed a few days ago, and contracts 
were signed on the 23d ult. The British, 
French, Italian and Russian Govern- 
ments have bought here 200,000 tons, 
or 448,000,000. pounds of the metal. 
While the price has not been officially 
disclosed, it is in the neighborhood of 
27 cents a pound, and the sum to be 
paid is about $125,000,000. The same 
purchasers took nearly 150,000,000 
pounds in one order last April. On one 
side in the recent transaction was J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and the sellers were the 
Anaconda and the American Smelting 
and Refining Companies, each of them 
representing several producing corpo- 
rations. There will be shipments of 
75,000,000 pounds a month, beginning 
in January. 

The quantity purchased is about one- 
fifth of a year’s output, which the de- 
mand for munitions has recently in- 
creased. Refining capacity is now 
2,225,000,000 pounds for a year; twelve 
months ago it was 1,600,000,000. In 
value this order exceeds that of our 
entire exports of copper in any year 
before the war, except 1913. If 
this copper had been bought a year 
and a half ago the sum paid would 
have been less by $50,000,000. In 1915 
the average price was about 17% 
cents; buyers are now paying 28 cents. 
It is plain that the mining companies’ 
profits must be large, for the reported 
cost of production in recent years has 
been from 6% to 10 cents. In the last 
few months many extra dividends have 
been declared. There has been a strong 
demand for the metal at home, from 
brassmakers and others engaged in the 
manufacture of ammunition. It is said 
that domestic orders for 200,000,000 
pounds have been placed in the last 
three weeks. And American consumers 
must pay a high price for anything 
made of copper or brass. 


3 | Indoor Closet 


More ~ More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 
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ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Put It Apryhere here In The House 
The germs are killed by a Eseal process in 
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NAVAL OFFICER, graduate of U. S. 
Naval Academy, 28 years old, seven years’ 
experience as line officer, desires position 
in civil life where there will be opportu- 
nity for promotion as rapidly as merited. 
Box N, care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
119 West 40th Street - New York 
model. 90-page, 1916 Edition Pat- 


PATENTS 22" 


George P. Kimmel, 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and other Uni- 
tarian literature Sent FREE. Address P. O. M., 
Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 

$10 cash and $5 monthly ; 


SMALL MISSOURI FARM no interest or taxes; 


highly productive land; close to three big markets; write for 
photographs and full information, MUNGER, C-132, New York 
Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Actual search free. Send sketch or 

















Skidmore School of Arts 


: A College for the Vocational and Professional Training 
= of young women, located in America’s leading health 
= resort. 


= giz Departments: 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ARTS; MUSIC; 
FINE ARTS; PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ORAL EXPRESSION; SECRETARIAL ; TRADES 


Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred stu- 
dents. Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Diploma 
commands Teacher's or Supervisor's certificate in New 
York and other states, Catalog on request. Winter 
and Summer Sessions.- ‘ 


Charles H. Keyes, Ph.D., President, Saratoga Springs. N. Y, 














SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) 4 

U.S. Expert Advice free. Want for girls or 
Maintained for all Schools. American Schools’ Assoc ~d 
tion, 1011 Times Building, New York, or 1516 
Masonic Temple, Chicago. 








Scientific methods with practi- 
cal training for the ministry. 


HARTFORD Large faculty and library. 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both for- SEMIN ARY 


eign and resident. Open to col- 
ege graduates of all churches. 

Associated with Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 
Training Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 














The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
HOM 


work, “eg also instruc- 
25th Year U. of C. (Div, M) Chicago, TIL. airerett Tower 


tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- 
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ROYAL ARCANUM 

There are so many worthy people 
who are members of the Royal Ar- 
canum, and they have been so loyal to 
it thru all its varying fortunes, that 
I am disinclined to express any opinion 
respecting its future which would run 
counter to their hopes; but it is diffi- 
cult with the evidence before us to 
place the same degree of confidence 
in it as a permanent and stable insur- 
ing institution that they do. 

In 1905, when, for the second time, 
a readjustment in its rates was made, 
the order assured its members that the 
problem of financial sufficiency had 
been successfully solved. “No more 
haphazard assessments,” said they; 
“no more readjustment of rates or as- 
sessments, no more re-rating of mem- 
bers at their attained ages, no more 
questions about the future cost of pro- 
tection, and no more question as to 
how long the order can possibly live.” 

Eleven years later this is a proved 
mistake. Very recently the rates have 
undergone another recasting, resulting 
in an increase running from 5 cents 
a month per $1000 at age 18, to $2.33 
per month at age 65. From three- 
fourths to four-fifths of the membership 
will be affected by these advances in 
monthly cost. At age 30 the “Regular” 
rate per month per $1000 is increased 
from 72 cents to 91 cents; at age 35, 
from 83 cents to $1.06; at age 40, 
from $1.01 to $1.25; at 45, from 
$1.26 to $1.55; at 50, from $1.55 to 
$1.91; at 55, from $1.89 to $2.42; at 
60, from $2.29 to $3.14, and at 65, 
from $5.36 to $7.69. 

It will be observed that the advances 
are very heavy on the older ages, and 
yet expert testimony is to the effect 
that they are still inadequate. For 
many years the losses on ages above 60 
have been largely in excess of the 
premiums yielded by them, a deficit 
which has been met by using the re- 
ceipts from members younger than 50. 





E. N. R., Florence, Ala.—American Na- 
tional Insurance Company, Galveston, 
Texas, is eleven years old, has $61,500,000 
insurance in force, assets of $3,584,070, 
and a net surplus of $588,078. Last year 
it received premiums of $2,096,105 and a 
total income of $2,594,154. Total disburse- 
ments were $2,122,277. A weak spot in its 
assets is the item of real estate, $805,820, 
the interest earning on which was but 1.6 
per cent. The company seems to be con- 
trolled by W. L. Moody, Jr., of W. L. 
Moody & Co., private bankers and cotton 
factors. The underwriting and financial 
methods are sound; investments generally 
yield good returns; management expenses 
high, mortality rate high (probably due to 
industrial business, which is large). Writes 
non-participating policies only since March, 
1916. Has $13,174,383 deferred dividend, 
$11,192,088 non-participating and $37,114,- 
022 industrial insurance in force. 
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The Secret of Fast 
Typewriting 


New method enables anyone to write 80 to 
100 words a minute without mistakes. 
It’s all in the FINGERS! 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Now, for the first time, has an idea been dis- 
covered which puts speed—great speed and ac- 
curacy—within the reach of every typewriter 
user. Almost overnight it has revolutionized 
the whole typewriting situation. 

Stenographers who 


enough. This new easy method overcomes this 
at once—develops finger strength and flexibility 
by simple, easy exercises away from the machine 
—trains the fingers beforehand for their work 
on the machine—and the results border on the 
miraculous, 


Valuable Book Free 


We have prepared a book which tells all about 
the wonderful gymnastic finger exercises and 
explains the course in complete detail, which is 
free to those interested. It is a big 48-page 

book, brimful of eye- 





formerly never exceed- 
ed 30 to 40 words a 
minute are writing 80 
to 100 words with less 
effort and with far 
greater accuracy than 
ever before. And their 
salaries have jumped 
from a meagre $8 to 
$15 per week to $25, 
$30, and even $40, 


Amazingly Easy 
for Anyone— 
Only 10 Lessons 


week—while others get 


turn out in a day? 


No matter how low 


your present speed, no will do for you. 

matter how labored Raise First Year 

your efforts, no matter J J. H. Krull - - $836 
0. B. Hunter- - 7 


how weak or clumsy 

,your fingers now seem J Siarc Parker = = 240 
to be, no matter how J 4H. Gardiner - 900 
little or how much ex- J E. Stoneman - ~- 780 
perience you have had, 





Why Aren’t Stenographers Better Paid? 


Why are most stenographers fies only $8 to $15 a 
25, 3 

Eight words tell the story. . 
but lack of speed and accuracy on the typewriter that 
is keeping salaries down—that is robbing most stenog- 
raphers of the pay they ought to get. 

Think a minute. What is a stenographer paid for? 
Isn’t it for your finished product—for the quantity and 
quality of letters or other typewritten matter you can 


No matter how good you are at shorthand, you can 
never expect much increase in pay until you get speed 
—real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. 

Here are a few examples of how the New Way in Type- 
— has ree ew J — in increased pay. Letters 
rom these students an rom scores of others will be i i i 
found in the free book, What it has done for them it am me Seteeion 


opening ideas and valu- 
able information. It ex- 
plains how this unique 
new method will quick- 
ly make your fingers 
strong and dezxtrous, 
bring them under per- 
fect control, make them 
extremely rapid in their 
movements—how in ten 
lessons, in a few short 
weeks you can trans- 
form your typewriting 
and make it easy, ac- 
curate and amazingly 
speedy—all this and 
much more is told in 


0, and even $40? 
It’s nothing in the world 


book ever written, no 
matter what its cost, 
ever told so plainly the 
real WHY and HOW 
2,000 of expert typewriting. 


Ralse First Year 
Richard Clarke - $900 
R. L. Rankin - 
Carlos C. Guerre 


Cc. C. Dorsey - = "300 If you are ambitious 
J. P. Jones - - 900 to get ahead—if you 
H. K. Temme - 540 want to make _ your 





work easier—if you 





no matter what other 

courses you have taken, this new method will 
positively bring you the desired results, as thou- 
sands of stenographers—and ministers, lawyers, 
reporters, and writers as well—have already 
proven. There are only 10 lessons amazingly 
easy and fascinating. A few short weeks of 
spare time study is all that is required and the 
work is simply fascinating. 


Trained Fingers—The New Way 


European music teachers, when training their 
pupils for the piano, invariably give special 
finger exercises. This is because the untrained 
way is not the right way. The best results 
cannot be obtained—the fingers simply cannot 
be used correctly—unless the student develops 
and strengthens the proper muscles. 

This training is even more ‘essential to expert 
typewriting. The reason that so few people can 
write more than 30 to 40 words a minute is be- 
cause their fingers are not flexible or nimble 


R want to get more 

money in your pay envelope—don’t wait a 4 
single moment before sending for this book a A 
of information and proof. ye 

This new method is bringing such 7, 
snare results to others—is prov- Y 
ing itself to be so sure a means of 
quickly increasing salaries—that of —— 
you will be doing yourself a big he send me 
injustice if you fail to write «4*¢@ your free book 
for it at once. Tear off the yf ‘ about he New 
coupon now, or write a gg oy SR ctr 
postal or letter, before OM ouiigvion en my yor” 
you turn the page. ba 
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Pays better than a Government bond 
and just as safe. Accepted by Govern. 


ment as security for Postal Saving 
Bank deposits. No income tax. Write 
Sor Booklet J—** Bonds of Our 
aw Country" FREE, 
New First National Bank, Dept. 10, Columbus, 0, 








A SOUND INVESTMENT 

Our Annuity Blue Book explains a sure income 
ranging from 4% to 9% on one life and 4% to 
8 3/10% on two lives. This plan makes you your 
own executor and immortalizes your money after 
you have enjoyed a sure life income. These bonds 
are of special interest to Baptists and others who 
wish their money at last to help Christianize 
America. Forty years’ experience! Write for 


our booklet, 
CHARLES L. WHITH, 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
Department I, 23 East 26th Street, New York. 








An Income for Life 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, TRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 




















OOD morning, 
Brother Sinnick,” 
mjisaid the Genial 
@|Philosopher, beam- 
Mjjiing down upon the 
Airecumbent figure 

a fgiiof the Cynical 

x) JaiiSciolist sprawled 

AS & on an_ inviting 
Sa divan. “I hope the 
world is sufficiently discombobulated to 
satisfy your thirst for gloom this glori- 
ous morning?” 

“It’s discombobulated, all right,” 
growled the Cynical Sciolist. “War in 
Europe, chaos in Mexico, strikes in the 
air, whole universe standing on its head 
and gyrating wildly into the bargain! 
Glad you came in. Just been having a 
hot talk on this Eight-Hour Day busi- 
ness, and like all hot talks it has landed 
us in the happy Land of Nowhere. 
What do you think about it, Smiley?” 

“Well,” demurred the Genial Phil- 
osopher, “it’s a large question to be 
answered offhand, but on the whole I 
think I approve of it, only I believe that 
as a sword it should be two-edged. 
When the law says that a man shall 
not be required to work more than eight 
hours a day I think it ought to go fur- 
ther and say that he shall be required 
to work not less than eight hours a day 
as well; and in-.order to obviate any 
suspicion that it is class legislation it 
should be made to apply to every grade 
of human society in the country. More- 
over, since it is alleged that the move- 
ment is solely for the social, spiritual, 
and physical regeneration of the race, 
and has no sordid considerations in the 
way of a squalid wage-scale mixed up 
in it, and the principle fully stated is 
eight hours’ work, eight hours’ play, 
eight hours’ sleep, I believe that in ad- 
dition to making people work eight 
hours per diem it ought also to make 
’em sleep and play eight hours a day. 
When we go in for remedial legislation 
we ought to see to it that everybody 
gets the benefit of its compulsory feat- 
ures as well as of its indulgences. It 
ought to be mandatory, and not permis- 
sive. The Ten Commandments were 
every one of them mandatory, and held 
not the slightest taint of class legisla- 
tion. It was thou shalt and thou shalt 
not all the way thru, and I think any 
Eight-Hour Law we put on our statute- 
books should be similarly phrased. Like 
this, for example: 

Eight hours shalt thou labor, and do all 
that thou hast to do; and eight hours shalt 
thou play for the delight of thy soul and 
the relaxation of thy spirit; and that thou 
mayest give to the world the best that is 
in thee, eight hours shalt thou sleep for the 
refreshment of thy body, the restoration of 
thy strength, and the reinvigoration of thy 
right arm. 

“It listens well,” said the Cynical 
Sciolist. 

“It does, indeed,” said the Genial 
Philosopher. “And it would work well. 
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It’s the kind of a three-ply eight hour 
day I’d like to see for the general jack- 
ing-up of our people. Let it hit every- 
body, irrespective of race, creed, color, 
or previous condition of social servitude. 
By Jove, Brother Sinnick, when I think 
of the possibilities of a triplicated eight- 
hour day like that it rejoices my soul. 
Take its effect upon that group of al- 
leged clever Alexanders that we call 
the Smart Set, for instance. Glory hal- 
lelujah, but it would work wonders 
with Willie, and Reggie, and Suzanne, 
and Jeannette! It would turn Palm 
Beach, and Newport, and other centers 
of idleness into Industrial Communi- 
ties, bee-hives of effort, instead of 
merely the gathering places of the lazy 
fair—or is it laissez faire? Anyhow, 
whichever it is, it would do great things 
for them, greater than they will ever 
be able to do for themselves. We’d all 
become producers under such a system 
of compulsory work, compulsory play, 
compulsory sleep. 

“Ha!” jeered the Cynical Sciolist, 
with his arctic laugh. “What on earth 
could you get in the line of useful work 
out of these deckel-edged Porch-Sitters 
and Beach-Combers? There’s enough 
jerry work in the world without water- 
ing the stock of Industrial Incompe- 
tence with a wave of Social Boobery.” 

“It would work rather slowly at first, 
I grant you,” returned the Genial Phil- 
osopher. “But if we were to compel our 
various Smart Sets to go thru a sort of 
Montessori System of Training for 
a while they’d ultimately pull thru into 
the beginnings anyhow of a life of use- 
fulness. You can teach any kind of a 
creature almost anything you want him 
to learn. Hagenbeck has proved this. 
I once saw an educated pig at the cir- 
cus who could drink beer and play poker 
with all the frigid imperturbability of 
a university graduate. I have also seen 
a troupe of highly finished Fleas, each 
one a star-performer, drawing a mini- 
ature cab, driven by another accom- 
plished Flea, and occupied by a sister 
Flea of aristocratic bearing, who sat 
back on the cushioned seat with all the 
lofty hauteur of a squillionaire dowager 
on: her way to Court. Now surely if by 
patience and perseverance you can 
teach a pig and a whole family of 
fleas to do these things, you need not 
despair of these scions of American 
leisure. I know a lot of them person- 
ally, and I am everlastingly sorry for 
them. They are not happy in their idle- 
ness. Superficially they appear frivo- 
lous, and useless. Underneath they are 
good stuff, but unlike the children of 
the pavement, they have never had a 
chance. Their fathers and mothers have 
been too busy with business and bridge 
to give them anything but money. But 
a compulsory eight hours of daily work 
applicable to these unfortunates, as 
well as to the others—ah, my friend, 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
Presents THE GENIAL PHILOSOPHER 


what problems would it not solve! 
These poor, denied, little and big chil- 
dren of the rich would at last have their 
chance. 

“And then at the other end we should 
encounter a similar, tho a reversed, dif- 
ficulty. Just as we have had to teach 
the leisurely to work, so shall we have 
to teach the toiler how to play, for alas, 
Brother Sinnick, he does not now know 
how! Next to the ignorance of the Joy 
of Effort among the leisurely the sad- 
dest sight I know of, socially speaking, 
is the ignorance of the poor in the mat- 
ter of play. Their present diversions 
are for the most part what we call 
rough stuff. Their idea of fun is a sur- 
vival of a period when the fundamental 
principle of humor was hostility and 
malice, involving the suffering of an- 
other. Somebody has to be the butt of 
their jokes, and when they themselves 
become that butt bad blood is bred, and 
anger is their portion. In all the games 
they play they are boastful winners, 
and bad losers. I am not indicting them 
for it. I am stating a fact, and that 
fact is that the toiler knows no more 
about real play than the social idler 
knows about real work.” 

“And how about those of us in be- 
tween who do know something of both?” 
queried the Cynical Sciolist. “Are we too 
to become victims of your arbitrary 
statute?” 

“Not victims, Brother—beneficiaries,” 
returned the Genial Philosopher. “We 
need the intervention as clearly as any 
of the others. We consider ourselves 
normal human beings, but are we, real- 
ly? We think we know how to work, 
and we think we know how to play, but 
as a matter of fact not one man in a 
hundred knows how to preserve the just 
proportions between the two in his daily 
living. Most of us work too much or too 
little. Many of us play too much or too 
little. Some of us don’t play at all, and 
dull jacks we are! And that lack of a 
sense of proportion has strewn the 
world with failures and filled grave- 
yards full before their time. 

“And then that sleep proposition! My 
Lord—what a blessing that would be in 
a land lacking in efficient sleepers! We 
are too wide-awake for our own good, 
Brother Sinnick. Take it from me, we 
don’t get enough sleep in this country 
these days. Some of us get so little that 
we’re not more than half awake when 
we are awake, and are only half asleep 
while we sleep. So I say—let’s have it. 
Hereafter my slogan is to be— 

Hight hours work, eight hours play, 

Eight hours sleep, each passing day. 
Eh? What?” 

But the only answer was a snore. 
The Cynical Sciolist was evidently in 
strict accord with the Genial Philoso- 
pher’s views on sleep, and what is more 
he was proving himself an efficient mas- 
ter of the art. 
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